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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

In preparing this fourth edition for the pi ess, I wish 
to thank thcje whose enthusiastic reception of the pre- 
ceding editions has led to the speedy ne»‘(*ssity for a 
fourth- 

Even in its present fonn — ^which has giowu consider- 
ably since the first edition — ^it does not [)i't‘sume to be 
more than a manual for beginners, but the inii)ortance of 
a good beginning lies in the fact of its lauiig the best 
assurance of a successful ending, so once again I have 
great pleasure in encouraging everyone to begin to 
garden, xifter that, industry, taste and imagination will 
open to you the gates of an earthly paradise. 


B. T.-W. 




THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 


Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 

An they floated in light away, 

By the ()[)euing and the folding flowers, 

TL.it laugh to the summer s day. 

Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 

And its graceful cup and bell. 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 

To such sweet signs might the time have flowed 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode. 

The glorious guests were gone. 

might the days have been brightly told — 
Those days of song and dreams — 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 

So, in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far otf in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark with a weary guest 
Has sought, but still in vain. 

Yet is not life, in its real flight, 

Marked thus^ — even thus — on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight 
And another's gentle birth? 

Oh ! let us live so that, flower by flower, 

Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour 
A charm for the shaded eve. 


Hemanb 




FLOWERS AND GARDENS, 

Pleasures of Gardening. 

“ (gardening has been the inclination oi kings, the choice 
of philosophers, the common favourite of public and private 
men ; a pleasure of the grecatest, and the care of the meanest ; 
and indeed, an employment and a possession for which no man 
is too high or too low.” 

Sir William Temple. 

A little talk about Gardeningr- 

I F you were to receive a letter, the envelope of which 
was dirty, torn and disreputable, would you not 
feel disgusted? And would your disgust disappear en- 
tirely if, inside that dirty envelope, you found a letter 
written on dainty, scented paper? 

At least, you could not get over the incongruity be- 
tween the covering and its contents. In the same way, 
only to a much greater degree, does one feel the diflter- 
ence of attention bestowed on the outside and on the 
inside of many of the bungalows in which we live in 
India. Then let us try to make the exterior of our 
houses a little more in keeping with the interior, let the 
beauty of the garden harmonise with the dainty taste 
of the drawing-room. 

The general excuse all over India is — 

^^Oh 1 but we may be here such a short time, so what 
is the use of bothering?” Yes, we are all moved about 
more or less, but, if on VirgiFs principle — ‘‘Sow you, not 
for yourselves” — each of us improved the look of the 
ground outside our doors, and did even a little garden- 
ing, we should leave behind for our successors in one 
station only what they would have got ready for us in 
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the other tO' which we are transferred, so, yen see, we 
should give no more than we mean to take ! Well, now 
that we are agreed, the outside of our dwellings shall 
not illustrate the well-known lines — 

“ r passed by his garden and saw the wild brier. 

The thorns and tlie thistles grow broader and higher.” 

let us set to work and make a beginning. Decide how 
much of your ground you can afford to cultivate as a 
flower garden, then enclose this with a hedge which will 
be ornamental as well as useful- See Camphire, 
Dodnnea and Jnga dulcis, all extremely nice for the pur- 
pose. You will find the love of gardening grow upon 
you, and you will by-and-bya want to enlarge your bound- 
arj% so it will be best, at the very first, to leave a 
margin] of ground for iJiis after-enlargement. Mark 
your line of hedge and set about it in the hot weather, 
and at the same time mark where your lawn, shrubbery, 
rosary, &c., are to be, and clear these places as recom- 
mended under those heads. 

Laying: out the Ground. 

We must do this in the quickest, the least expensive 
and the simplest way. 

Let us see whether there is any ground to make a 
garden and then let us ‘‘clean up” round the house first. 
One or two coolies must be got to clear away every bit 
of grass and weed from ten feet of the ground round 
the house — '^cheeV^ it all away, and then smooth over, 
and level with the hand or a rammer all the surface of 
the groimd that has been so cleared. Next cover this 
ground with the powdered brickbats called soorhee,'^ 
If you sprinkle the ground with water before and after 
laying the soorhee it will stick all the better- The next 
step will be the lawn. 

A Lawn, an absolute necessity. 

The shape and size of this will depend very much on 
how your carriage-drive lies. Most of the houses have 
a carriage-drive straight from the road to within a few 
yards of the front of the house, which there dividing 
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forms itself into n. semi-circular loop to the light, and to 
the left, uniting under the porch, or if there is no porch, 
|it Ihe front door. It is much too expensive to make a 
new carriage-drive, so, however it may go, we shall leave 
the drive alone and first attend to the circular, pear- 
shaped, oblong, or square bit of ground which it sur- 
rounds, just in front of the house. Most probably it 
has a high mehndee hedge, enclosing the inevitable 
“ mali^s” patch-work garden. A crowding up of innum- 
erable little patches of plants, with pathways, nine inches 
wide, intersecting the arrangement with painful preci- 
sion. Now, if you decide to let that eyesore remain 
where it is, then you need not trouble to read any more 
of this manual ! Stay, we have already agreed to 
imiwove our outside surroundings, so there is no- objec- 
tion to taking away the mali’s patch-work garden; but, 
before we do this, let us see whether it is 

A suitable time of year 

For beginning a proper garden. From June to Feb- 
ruary is the best time for gardening. But March, April 
and May may be occupied in many little directions men- 
tioned further on. We will consider that you have de- 
cided to begin your garden in June. If the front of your 
house has an enclosure like that described above, it 
must be cleared away. It really must! If you leave 
it as it is, the effect of whatever else you may do will be 
entirely spoiled. The beauty of the finest picture would 
be greatly marred if it were badly framed and badly 
hung; in the same way, the beautiful effect of your 
flowers will be lost if you don’t place them where they 
can look their best. So, as it is a good time of year, let 
us clear away the ground in front, level it, and plant it 
with doob grass, in the way described further on. See 
what is best amongst the plants you are clearing away, 
and reserve them for other places, such as 

Shrubberies and Side-walks. 

As we are going tO' have a garden only on a small scale, 
and as I cannot in a small manual like this give you any 
diagram, you must decide for yourself where you are 
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going to have your lawn (I have said a lawn is an abso- 
lute necessity !), then, on either side of your lawn, have 
a shrubbery for massing plants that grow from three 
to ten or fifteen feet high. When you have decided 
where you will have these, then from the space you have 
cleared in front, transplant anything you think worth 
keeping- If there is a mehndee hedge encircling the 
mali’s patch-work garden, this hedge must be taken up 
and planted somewhere at the back of your house, or in 
any convenient spot that is well shaded and not con- 
spicuous, because this is where you are to have your 

Work-yard Enclosure. 

You must have this sort of shut-in place to do all your 
work of seed-sowing, transplanting, and general mess- 
ing. Mixing of soils is very messy work ; and broken 
flower-pots and withered leaves, which you will find* 
most useful, must be stowed away in this workshop en- 
closure or kar-khana. If you have no mehndee hedge 
to clear away, some sort of thatch, just temporarily, will 
do, until you decide with what soit of hedge you will 
screen your kar-khana. Now let us go back to the 
space you have cleared. Stand at your front door and 
look at the ground spread just before you and imagine 
how nice it would be if you had an emerald green sward 
to rest your aching eyes upon — open, clear from all 
obstruction, so' as to give you fresh sweet air to breathe. 
Then turn your eyes to the left and to the right and 
imagine beds and banks of sweet bright flowers, that 
‘‘solace for humanity” as Ruskin calls them, and you will, 
Tm sure, be quite determined that such enjoyment shall 
be put within your own reach and that of your friends. 

However large or small the immediate space just in 
front of your house may be, grass it over and have the 
carriage-drive sprinkled with red soorkee, as gravel in 
India is not procurable. If this is to be your only lawn, 
then let your shrubberies lie on the outer sides of your 
carriage-drive, leaving eight or nine feet of space all 
along between the carriage-drive and shrubbery for the 
massing and arrangement of flowers only. So if you 
stand on the grassy space in front of your house, the 
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arrangemeijt on each side will be, red carriage-drive, 
bordered all along with a flower-bed eight or nine feet 
vide, composed of flowers, and this flower-border banked 
up with a background of shrubs and foliage plants. 
Even this small extent of gardening will be a ‘‘joy for 
ever.'" As you read to the end of this manual you will 
see what you can have in bloom from one year's end to 
another. Let creepers twine round the pillars or posts 
of your porch, if you have a porch, but not so as to shut 
out the air or the view. Let flower-pots stand along 
thxj edge of your verandah, if you have a verandah, and 
along the nice ten feet of clearance, that first act of 
yours to “clean up" the outside of your house. There 
are no end of pretty creepers recommended to you, but 
these must not be trained anywhere on to your roof, or 
your walls, for three reasons : first, creepers on a house 
provide harbour for snakes (oh, horror!) ; second, creep- 
ers obstruct ventilation and harbour mosquitoes (again 
horror !) ; third, nothing makes a house look more untidy 
than draggled, unkept creepers. So, please, grow your 
pretty creepers where they will be a pleasure — ^not a 
pain. 

Mali. 

The expense for keeping up this small garden will be 
five rupees a month to your mali for looking after and 
watering your flowers and shrubs. One extra rupee per 
month to your house bhistie for watering your grass- 
plot every evening, and eight annas per month extra to 
your grass-cutter for cutting your grass-plot once a week 
Avith the shears you Avill provide for him (see “ Garden 
Tools"), and keeping your carriage-drive free from weeds. 
Any grass-cutter will be very glad of those extra monthly 
eight annas for doing a few minutes' work every day. 
Your mali, if he looks properly after your flowers and 
draws the water for watering them, will not have time 
for the work the bhistie and grass-cutter engage to do. 
If you have rather a large lot of plants, dispense with 
the bhistie and grass-cutter at Re. 1-8 and keep one of 
the mali's many “bhaies,” a chokra^ on Rs. 3 to help 
the mali all round. I do not venture to say a word 
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about the culture of vegetables, but as I am anxious 
we should keep on good terms with the mali, let me 
advise you to allow him to grow a patch of vegetables on 
his own account near his hut. The produce of this little 
patch will realise just enough to compensate him for 
the disappointment he felt on being engaged to look 
after a flower garden pure and simple. Malis like to 
live well (like most persons !), so, though it is a foregone 
conclusion that your flowers will be stolen, and the deft 
Angers of the mail’s wife will weave them into garlands 
to sell to the devotees at the nearest temple, your mali 
will remain a discontented man and not take the care 
you expect him to take of your flowers, till you give him 
that vegetable patch for his very own, then all will go 
well. After making this small garden, if you think you 
will, in addition, venture on a 

Garden on a larger scale 

Sat a lawn a little larger than a tennis-court, or suitable 
to hold a garden-party, also a “rosary,” or rose-walks 
and conservatory like what you will find described later 
on, the expense will then increase by engaging more 
men, and may be taken to stand thus : — ^mali on Rs. 5 
a month ; three assistants for drawing water, &c., on 
Rs. 4 each ; and one boy on Rs. 3 ; total Rs. 20. I take 
it for granted you have a well, or more than one, so 
your mail’s three assistants will make the water-chan- 
nels to suit all the purposes of watering, and (I hope 
you won’t mind) you will have to make three reservoirs — 
one in the conservatory, one near your lawn, and one 
near your shrubbery that borders your carriage-drive- 
These reservoirs must be made thoroughly pucca, of 
bricks and cement, and so will last for many years. If 
your landlord is made to understand how much the 
value of his property will be enhanced and his ground 
improved by all you are doing in the way of gardening, 
he, most probably, will defray the cost of those reser- 
voirs himself, since they will remain his property when 
you vacate his house. In any case, the outlay will be 
only a few rupees. 
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Preparing ground for the Lawn. 

Have your ground ploughed up, or thoroughly well dug 
up in the ho't weather — May would be a good month* 
Let the clods lie open for a few days, to air the ground. 
Then have the clods broken into small pieces, and all the 
grass, weeds and roots picked out. Level it as per- 
fectly as you can, raking it over and over again. This 
will occupy several weeks, but as your men will not have 
anything particular to do in the garden in the hot 
weather, their attention can very well be devoted to the 
making of the lawn, which is to be the chief feature in 
your garden. Indeed if you can’t make a garden, make 
only a laivn, or grass-plot, and this, with cleanly-kept 
soorl'ee paths and a few plants in the pots, will be suffi- 
cient to keep up the degree of harmony you intend to 
maintain between the outside and inside appearance of 
your abode. After there has been a good fall of rain, 
you will find your ground settle, and you will then be able 
to detect the inequalities of the surface and repair them. 
Rake over and remove all weeds not observed before. 

Grass for your Lawn 

Should be doob grass, which is procurable everywhere, 
at all events near stables. The grass-cutters bring dooh 
for the horses, and as they always beat it to free the 
grass from the earth round the roots, the seeds of the 
doob fall with the earth, and germinate directly the rains 
begin. I can’t in any other way account for the con- 
stant supply of doob grass to be found growing round- 
about the stables. However, you will get it from any 
place most convenient. Have it dug up, roots and all, 
then have it chopped, not shorter than three inches. 
Bunches of it should be put together by one man and 
handed to another man to be chopped, bunch by bunch, 
into pieces three inches long. My reason for emphasiz- 
ing the method of cutting is this, — if the cutter just 
clutches at a heap and chops away inch by inch, more 
than half the grass will be destroyed, and this will ac- 
count for many bare patches appearing, even where the 
grass has been planted quite as thickly as any other part 
of the lawn. When your grass is all chopped up, then 
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mix it into a paste of these proportions — ^two baskets 
of chopped grass, one basket of earth, one basket of 
cow-dung, one shovelful of wood ashes- Add as much 
water as will form it into a consistency thick enough to 
admit of its being spread on your ground like paste one 
inch thick. Your mali will call this process leepna. If 
it is not raining, water it with a watering-can. The 
next day roll it with a hail an or 

Stone-roller. 

This can be had at any quarry, and the size should l)e 
such as one man can pull easily, say, two feet long and 
one foot thick. A roller of this size, with its iron fix- 
ings, will cost you from Rs. 3 or Rs- 5, a '^cording to the 
distance of the quarry from whence it may be brought. 
As I am giving only my own experiences, and talking 
to you only about small gardens, you must not be sur- 
prised if I tell you that a lawn, about double the size of 
a tennis-court, is better if watered by the hand, than if 
it were flooded. So as soon as the rains are over, let 
your men water your lawn exactly as they water your 
plants, with a watering-can every evening. You can’t 
have a lawn kept like velvet without a 

Lawn-mower. 

This most necessary implement has for years been a 
crux in lawn-making, the price being prohibitive. Know- 
ing this, I wrote to the Superintendent of the Canal 
Works at Roorkee on the subject of cheap lawn-mowers, 
and find he has lawn-mowers of three sizes, at the follow- 
ing prices : — 

Rs- 

No. 1, 12 inches wide ... ... 40 

„ 2, 16 „ „ 50 

„ 3, 20 ,, „ ... ... 70 

This considerably improves the prospect of having a 
lawn in every little garden, for no one would mind 
paying Rs. 40 for a 12-inch lawn-mower- Then, again, 
I have seen advertised a 10-inch lawn-mower at about 
Rs. 24. So now no garden-lovers need sigh in vain for a 
lawn ! Well, when you have got it, please see that the 
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^rass is cut twice or thrice a week in the rains, and at 
least once a week during the rest of the year. One little 
bit of advice 1 must give you here, insist on your mali 
cleaning the mower when he has done with it, and bring- 
ing it into your verandah where you can see for yourself 
that it Is clean and where it will be safe from the mali’s 
enterprising children, who can never resist the tempt- 
ation of unng it for their own playful puiposes. To 
avoid ridges in the grass, have it mown first one way, 
then right across the other way, and immediately the 
mowing is done, have the lawn swept up. Never omit 
the sweeping up if you wish your grass to> have a good 
colour. The day after mowing, the grass should be well 
rolled. Paley, writing about grasses, says: — '‘They 
thrive under a treatment by which other plants are 
destroyed. The in ore their leaves are consumed^ the, 
'more, their roots increase."'* The last sentence I have put 
in italics, because I want you to remember that the more 
like velvet you wish your lawn co a]>pear, the more you 
must 

Mow, Sweep, Roll, Water. 

You may have heard of the American gentleman who 
was amazed at the wonderful beauty of the lawns of a 
certain College at Oxford, and enquired what was the 
secret of their treatment. "Oh, it has been cut and 
rolled, cut and i-olled.” Tlie American expecting to 
have much more dilhcult processes disclosed towards the 
attainment of such pei'fection, said: "Yes, and tlieii?^^ 
The reply was — "Oh! then just go on cutting and 
rolling for five hundred years, and you will see the 
result 

Rosaries and Rose-walks. 

Where you have a shrubbery, reserve some space for a 
rosary, for roses that are climbers and ramblers, like 
Marcchal Niel, (lloire de Dijon, &c. {see "Hoses”), look 
their best where they are not cramped. Tlie dwarfs, or 
roses that do not grow very high, look best on either 
side of a walk, with twelve or eighteen inches of space 
reserved in front for annuals, and also a 6 or 7-inoh 

2 
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border for grass. Along two sides of my lawn 1 had 
roses, annuals and grass planted in this manner, with a 
^oorA^^'-coloured walk six feet wide running between, and 
the result was delightfully satisfactory. I hope you will 
have plenty of room, so that none of your walks should 
be less than six feet wide. They may be wider, but 
certainly not narrower. See that your roses get all the 
sunshine there is ; roses that get only the luornixig or 
only the {\ftenioon sun will not bloom perfectly. The 
same advice applies also to foliage shrubs and plants of 
bright colouring. 

Treatment of Roses. 

For each rose-bush have a hole dug at least eighteen 
inches deep and eighteen inches wide, till these holes 
with soil composed as follows: — Two parts common 
earth, one part leaf-mould, one part old cow-dung 
{gohur), or sheep-dung (cow-dung is best). 

Roses may be planted from lOth October to 10th 
November in the plains of India, and in the hill stations 
during the months of February and June. If they have 
travelled a long way, shield them after you have planted 
them from the mid-day sun only, for two or three days. 
Wlien you see that they have recovered from their 
journey, snip off only the ends of their branches. It 
does not do to prune your newly-planted roses to the 
same extent as the roses that have been in your garden 
for years. Your old roses must be treated differently. 
In the plains change the soil from 10th October to loth 
November, the earlier date for the southern parts and 
the later date for the northern parts of India. In the 
hills the transplanting is best done before the rains set 
in, and in the month of February mulching and manur- 
ing will give you a second crop of roses during the sum- 
mer. Open out the roots, remove the old soil, and re- 
place with fresh soil at once, I don’t at all approve of 
exposing rose-roots for several days, for in my experience 
the results have bs^en disastrous. I tried it in the 
Central Provinces and in the North-West Provinces, and 
lost most of my best roses in consequence. 
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After you have renewed the soil, and your roses have 
rested for three or four days, prune them well- At this 
season they must get water every day. In December 
you will find the buds begin to form, then mulch, that 
is, stir up the surface of the soil and give liquid cow- 
dung once a week, and continue doing this all the time 
they are in flower, which ought to be till the middle of 
March- Through the hot months you need not do any- 
thing but water them in the evening. (See “Flowers 
in the Hills.”) 

Rose Cuttings, 

Of course you want a great many rose-bushes, and you 
don’t wish to g(/ to much exj>ense about tliem. Well, 
choose cuttings of the roses you like best, twelve inches 
long, make holes as directed above, but to the soil of 
each hole add a good handful of powdered charcoal and 
one of sand; into the middle of each hole sink four 
UKfetlier of your cuttings, and see that quite six inches of 
them are well beneath the soil, leaving six inches above. 
Over these clusters of cuttings, that have been planted 
in full sunshine, you must keep grass cones during the 
day only, until you see that their new leaves are all 
well out j then they need no further protection but to be 
watered. Cuttings put down in October and November, 
in groups of four, in the manner described, look quite 
decent shrubs the following year, and much time is saved 
by planting them in this way from the very beginning 
just where they are to remain. Remember the yrass 
cones (lurhiy the day^ else the cuttinys will wither. The 
rest of your cuttings plant in your ‘‘rcserA^e patch.” Put 
these down in lines, each sort in its own line, four indies 
apart. Climbing roses need not be so much pinned as 
those which do not climb. “Koses.”) 

Articles necessary for garden use. 

The lawn-mower and stone-roller I have already men- 
tioned. You will require a pair of garden shears with 
blades nine inches long, in wooden handles, price Rs. 3. 
All your hedges will need constant trimming, your 
shrubs will need clipping, and this work can’t be done ex- 
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cept with the big shears mentioned. Then another most 
useful kind, a pair of garden spring shears, price Rs- 2. 
This you can make use of yourself, and if, as I suggested 
in paragraph “mali,’’ your grass-cutter is to cut your 
small grass-plot, this is the best shears he can use, and 
with this your grass borders must be clipped- For your 
own use have one large and one small bhiglish watering 
can, price Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8. For the mail’s use see 
paragraph Kerosine Tins 

Galvanized wire netting, 2-inch mesh, at 4 annas per 
square yard, is most useful, especially in stations v’he 
white-ants abound. Galvanized wire ^^for horticultural 
purposes” is sold at 4 annas per pound, and nails of nil 
sizes 4 annas per pound, both ahsolufeft/ necessary. Two 
things your niali will ask you for are a knife and a pair 
of scissors for pruning purposes. I have always found it 
best to let him suit himself with these from the bazar. 

Each of your men must have a koorpee ; for yourself 
you will want a large and a small trowel and a fork, for 
you will see that I ask you to look after your ferns 
yourself. The leading iron-mongers sell all the above- 
mentioned articles. 

Tlien you will want some baskets, also twine and small 
wooden pegs and some chalk for marking. 

The many uses of Kerosine Tins. 

You will smile when you read this paragraph, but in the 
end you will allow satisfaction to> take the place of amuse- 
ment, for you know we are to do all our gardening in the 
most economical way. 

Pails , — Let a blacksmith take off the tops of six or 
eight tins, fix a band of hoop-iron round the edge of the 
tins, and then fix a handle of thick iron wire similar to 
the English galvanized pails. 

Seed-ho.res . — Cut some of the tins longwise; as a 
kerosine tin is about ten inches in diameter, it will give 
you two seed-boxes five inches deep ; this is only one 
and-a-half inches less in depth than the ordinary wine 
boxes generally used for sowing seed- Have the bottom 
of these tin seed-boxes perforated with four holes half- 
an-inch wide to admit of drainage. These tin boxes are 
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much less likely to harbour insects and ants than wooden 
boxes. Have three or four of these tin seed-boxes per- 
forated with holes a quarter of an inch square closely all 
over the bottom, to use as sieves for sifting* your soils 
and your powdered soorlee. 

Watering cam. — C>ut off, diagonally, half the top of 
a tin, have an iron band put round the top similar to 
that put round the pails. At the open corner have a 
wire ring instead of a handle, at the closed corner have 
the spout fixed, at the top of the tin have a wire handle 
(like those on the pails) j^luced diagonally. When your 
pails and cans wear out, have the iron work transferred to 
fiesh tins. In this age we are nothing if not economical ! 

For putting away your different kinds of bulbs, have 
a few tins with lids to shut down. 

Again, these tins may be cut and painted in many 
ways as jardijiierts and cache but one particularly 
good way is to remove the top of the tin and paint it all 
over with black japan (Re. 1 per bottle), which dries 
instvintly, then on the four pamels paint some simple 
design — grass, butterflies, &c., &c., with Bessemerts 
gold paint (Re. 1 per bottle) ; this also dries at once. 

As a stand for your black and gold tin, have a crate 
made exactly like four Oxford picture-frames joined to 
form a square. It may ])e made of any wood ; at the 
four inside lower corners let there be small ledges to 
support the tin. Gild the frame Avith Bessemer’s gold 
paint, and put your tin into it. Improve upon this idea 
for keeping pots in drawing-rooms, verandahs, Ac- Odd 
pieces of tin will ]je required for your fem-boxes, &c- 
Csrr “ Ferns ”-) 

Conservatory 

Is a grand Avord, but by using it I don’t mean to conjure 
up visions of expensive glass-houses, and frighten you 
out of the hope of having one. No*, you can make a 
beautiful conservatory without a single pane of glass. 
If you are fortunate enough to have one, two, three, or 
half a-dozen big, shady trees, such as mango, jaman, 
loquat, or any trees that retain their foliage all the year 
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round, there you are already provided with the roof of 
your co-nservatory. If you have a great many trees to 
choose from, select a group within view of your lawn 
and easy of access. If I tell you about my own conser- 
vatory and how I made it, you will more easily under- 
stand how to set about making your own. Well, on the 
furthest side of niy lawn I happened to have one mango 
and four loquat trees, growing just so' far from each other 
as to form a shade on an area of ground forty by thirty 
feet. Along the north and south side of these trees I put 
up screens of bamboo trellis, seven feet high and forty 
feet long, secured to poles driven into the ground at 
distances of six feet. To the east, facing the lawn, I le^t 
the entire side, thirty feet, quite open (iVo/e — Fern's like 
early morning sun), so that from the lawn there was a 
pretty view of the interior of the conservatory. Tlie 
west side, too, had the same height of trellis screen with 
an arched doorway. This arched doorway, though it 
faced the west, did not let in the aiteroon sun, because 
fifteen feet away from the doorway was another ti’ellis, 
which screened off the sun all the afternoon. Tliese 
enclosures were made in May, and as soon as the rains 
began I planted ii>omea and quisqualis (.srf I. and Q) 
along the outer side of the trellis, and very soon it was 
entirely covered with green. Next came the making of 
rockeries and ferneries. Tliese were in different forms 
against and around the trunks of the trees, all stereo- 
typed regularity lieing avoided. In one corner of my 
conservatory, on the side nearest the well in tlie garden, 
I built a pticca reservoir, four and-a-half feet square, and 
three feet deep- To hide this reseiwoir from view, I 
built on the edge of two sides of it two feet of wall with 
a flat top- On the top I keep pots of all sorts of pretty 
things, which are changed in their season, and against 
the wall, hiding it completely, is a fernery bordered with 
saxifrage and mm^rom {nee S. and P.). In the 

other ferneries I have kerosine tins (which were first 
tarred inside and outside to preserve them from rust) 
sunk here and there and kept filled with water, so that 
the evaporation may increase the moisture for the plants. 
You will notice I make use of two words fernery and 
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rockery. Of course rocks are used in the formation of 
both, but as mine is an open air sort of arrangement, 
in the ferneries I put nothing but ferns, and in the 
rockeries there are palms, lilies and foliage plants of 
sorts, some of them in pots sunk between the rocks, so 
that tliey can easily be changed in their seasons. 
Hanging baskets made of wood, wire, moss, &c., hang 
from the branches, and to make perches for hanging 
things on, some stout bamboos are placed across here 
and thero neatly tied into the forks of the trees. The 
pretty drooping grass (see ‘‘ Grasses clothes the trunks 
of the trees, while ivy, pilea viuscosa^ and saxifrage 
creep into all vacant spaces and thrive most comfortably. 
All the ground In this conservatory is raised a few inches 
above the level of the garden, so that water should not 
lodge here. It is kept scrupulously free from weeds, 
ami an occasional renewal of the soorkee gravel makes 
it bright and clean. The plants here are all watered 
twice a day (except when it rains), morning and evening, 
with watering cans. This does not take long to do, as 
the water is close at l>and in the reservoir. In the hot 
months the ground of this conservatory, as well as the 
plants, is watered twice a day. Rustic stands of 
different kinds, with pretty boxes of ferns, canes, &c., 
stand everywhere, leaving plenty of room to move about. 

I must tell you that the palms, canes, fenis and eucharis 
lilies remain in this place from one year’s end to another. 
It is only such things as crotons, coleus, caladiums, &c-, 
that are removed hence when they are at rest, or the 
weather is too frosty. Tlie rocks or stones, of which 
these rockeries and ferneries are formed, are chiefly 
large and small lumps of brick refuse from kilns and of 
irregular blocks of kunkur from quames. Tlie brick 
refuse being porous, retains moisture, and kunkur is 
what ferns takq to most kindly. The great knots of 
gnarled bark formed on trees by parasites, and called 
by the natives bandha-ka-girrah, form excellent re- 
ceptacles for ferns, and white-ants do not find it pala- 
table. In the rockeries I used leaf-mould. In the 
fernenes, soil prepared for ferns. (See “ Ferns.”) For 
two years the bam])oo screens round this conser^^atory 
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stood very well, but at the end of that time, all the 
creepers collapsed owing to white-ants having completely 
destroyed the posts and all the bamboo trellis. However, 
at a very small expense, I built up brick pillars eighteen 
inches square and seven feet high, at distances of six 
feet; tarred poles were connected from pillar to pillar, 
quite on the top, and to these 1 nailed wire netting 
three feet wide. {See “Articles for garden use.”) The 
fallen creepers were helped up to the netting with stout 
twine, and in a few days the screens were better than 
ever- This creeper-covered screen being only seven feet 
high admits plenty of light and air from the top, but 
it keeps off all the hot winds of summer and the ndd 
winds of winter, and experience has taught me that it 
is the hot winds more than anything else that destroys 
delicate things in the plains. In this open air conser- 
vatory, which has the partial shade of trees on the top 
and which is protected at the sides from the hot winds 
by that dense screen, of creepers, the ferns in the trays 
and the ferneries remain from year’s end to year’s end 
in all weathers and thrive wonderfully. Indeed, I can 
honestly tell you that, even in their mountain habita- 
tion, they don’t grow much better than they do here. 
The palms, canes, and foliage plants, too, all grow here 
happily and healthily in the brightest luxuriance, 
sheltered from that arch-fiend, the hot winds. Let me 
persuade you to make even a small conservatory on my 
most simple plan. The trees, of course, add much to 
the beauty of this arrangement, and make it a})pear 
almost like a glade in a natural forest- If you have no 
trees, don’t despair- I too have been equally destitute, 
but took care of my ferns, Ac., by making a. shed twenty 
feet square, flat on the top, with a roof of coir-matting 
{see page 108), which could be drawn aside like a photo- 
grapher’s curtain. This shed had creepers twining round 
the outer poles, and ten feet away from the shed were 
trellis screens such as I have already described ; but 
these screens were placed rather zig-zag, so as to dodge 
the sun and give this conservatoiy rather a mazy ap- 
pearance. However, the wind was kept out, and my 
dear plants lived very happily. 
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Garden Soils. 

One of the very first things you -must do when you begin 
gardening is to have a. big hole dug by the side of your 
‘Vork-yard enclosure.” Make this hole ten or twelve 
feet square and six feet deep ; the earth dug out of this 
hole carry over and store up in one comer of your work- 
shop. Let all the dried leaves, weeds, grass, &c., cleaned 
up from your compound, be always thrown into this 
hole; impress it clearly on the memory of your cook’s 
mate (see Baker and Cook ”) that the couple of kerosine- 
tin pails kept in your kitchen for the purpose of collect- 
ing the solid refuse of the kitchen fireplace, — as the 
yood and charcoal ashes should l)e daily and regularly 
emptied, — the refuse into the leaf-pit, the ashes into 
your workshop, for you will want the ashes and bits of 
charcoal later on. 

If the knight of the kitchen is fined once or twice for 
leaving refuse anywhere near your kitchen, he will 
become, oh ! sO' smart in placing that refuse where you 
so particularly want it ! Now you have plain earth, 
ashes and some leaf -mould getting ready. You want 
besides cow-dung (or sheep-dung), a small heap of sand, 
a good big hea}) of l)rickbats, and a heap of lainkitr. 
This is not the jdace to moralize, and you may not be 
particularly interested in the well-being of } our servants’ 
children ; but allow me to say that, as your brickbats 
have to be pounded u}) into morkee, you will help those 
children to ‘‘earn an honest livelihood” if you set them 
to work and jjay them a few coppers for pounding your 
soorkee. If you can jjossibly manage it, make a channel 
from the bath-rooms of your house to the leaf-pit. All 
the soap water utilized in this way and mixed up with 
your le.aves and refuse will soon give you excellent leaf- 
mould. If the contents of the pit can be so watered 
and tossed alxmt in the damp with a pole, your leaf- 
mould will be ready to use in six months ; if not, you 
must wait for the rains to rot it, which, it will do in two 
years. But if you want to plant your garden out at 
once, you can buy this leaf-mould {puth-thee-ke kath) 
from some native g-.irdtner your niali is sure to find for 
you, if you make it worth his while. Always sift your 
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soils before mixing. If your cow and sheep-dung can be 
partially burnt before using, so much the better, as it 
ought not to be used fresh except for surface-dressing 
where recommended, later on- 

Seed Sowing. 

For all your seeds of annuals use the following mixture 
of soil: two parts leaf-mould, one pait plain eartli, and 
one part composed of half-burnt cow-dung and powdered 
charcoal- Mix these four parts together, and sift again. 
{See “ Garden Soils.”) If you are going to use the 
seed-boxes of kerosine tins, put a flat crock over each 
hole at the bottom: if you use wine cases, place two 
inches of crocks all over the bottom. Fill up your seed- 
boxes with the prepared soil to within an inch of the top, 
water gently to enable it to settle ; when settled, 
sprinkle lightly with a little dry soil, and with your 
finger draw lines half-an-inch deep and three inches 
apart, and into the furrows made by your finger drop 
your seeds, and over them sprinkle quite half-an-inch or 
more of soil, and then smooth over the entire surface of 
your box with the palm of your hand lightly. It is 
much the best plan to sow seeds in lines, leaving vacant 
spaces between, because when the seeds germinate and 
the seedlings are big enough to be transplanted, you can 
stick in your fork or trowel without breaking the tender 
roots, as you most certainly would, were the seeds sown 
promiscuously all over the box. Water your seeds the 
day after they are sown very gently with a. fine rose to 
your watering can, continue to water every evening; 
keep your boxes where they will get only the very least 
sun, say, for one hour only in the early morning, but 
give them all the light you can ; the north side of a. good 
thick hedge would be the best place for your boxes. If 
it rains, as it sometimes does even at the end of October, 
bring your boxes into the verandahs, or cover carefully 
with boards, else your seeds will be all washed away ! 
As your seedlings grow bigger, give a little more 
sunshine. When they are transplanted into pots and 
into the ground where they are to remain, protect them 
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trom the sun for a day or two, and when fully established, 
let them have all the sunlight possible. You can save 
steeds of some things, and you can get acclimatised seeds 
trom your nearest public gardens. For English seeds, 
send to Sutton & Sons, Reading, England, as their seeds 
can always be depended on. 

Flower-Pots. 

When you have read through tbis little manual and 
noted wliat you wish to have growing in pots, you will 
be able to form an idea of how many pots you will be 
likely to require and the different sizes. One thing you 
must remcmbcx, the potter cant tnahe pots^ during the 
r(tins^ so you must lay in your stock heforehand. You 
will want them from five to twelve inches in diameter: 
the 6-inch pots are very nice for small ferns and single 
specimens of annuals, such as pansies, asters, &c., 8-inch 
pots are suita])lc for oxalis, balsams, &c., 10 and 12-iiich 
pots for lilies, palms, canes, c^^c., and such things as you 
wish to bring inside your rooms- Such shrubs as roses 
should not have pots less than 18 inches in diameter. 
When lilies and caladiums, &c., are taken out of pots, 
keep the empty pots carefully piled upside down at one 
side of your work-yard. Always wash an old pot before 
using again. It will save troul)le to order your potter 
to make holes for drainage at the bottom, when he is 
moulding the pots ; if not, a good many of the pots will 
be cracked wliei\ the mali comes to drill the holes. 
According to the size of your pots, you must fill the 
bottom with crocks from one to three inches, before you 
fill up with soil, to prevent the earth from being water- 
logged. II irmajee is the native name of the red earth 
that gives the pots such a l)right, rich colour. If you 
don’t mind the expense, a little kerosine oil mixed with 
the earth is better than water, because when the pots are 
painted with it, grubs and ants are less likely to creep up. 
riie smell is objectionable, but it soon passes off. A few 
saucer-like gumlas, pir-ritch, for standing lilies, &o., in 
water, must be procured, also some with holes in the 
bottom for planting your violets, achimenes, 
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Gardening^ Books. 

These are without number, all valuable for the different 
kinds of information given to different kinds of gaA'dem 
ers, and when you and I, who are only beyinncrs in the 
art, have mastered the rudiments and want to increase 
our knowledge, we must get some of tiiese delightful 
books. Finninger for Bengal and North-West Pro- 
vinces j Woodrow for Western India and Madr is ; these 
are two most comprehensive books. Then there are 
others less expensive, such as “Practical Gardening for 
Indian Amateurs,” by 11. Barton West ; “Amateur Gard- 
ener in the Hills;” “Tlie Indian Amateur Gardener,” 
by Landolicus; another very useful little book “Indian 
Vegetable Garden,” by W. Gollan, buperintendent, 
Botjinical Gardens, Saharanpur, tells you a good deal 
about the cultivation of flowers also, and I can't say 
how many more- Then there is Colonel Beddome's 
Book on Ferns,” and Annie PratC.^ ‘‘Ferns of Great 
Britain,” will teach you, in the most charming manner, 
an immense deal about all kinds of ferns. But by-aiid- 
bye, when you have learned the simple “A B.C.” you 
are attempting now, you must reward yourself vrith a 
treat, which is the possession of W. llobinsoii’s “English 
Flower Garden.” In his preface ho says : — “ Fenv know 
the many flowers litted to atlorn our u]ven-a.ir gardens 
Without such knowledge progress is not easy. It is 
useless to discuss systems of arrangement if the heauty 
of the flowers is sealed to us.” So Mr. Roliinson, in his 
fascinating liook, gives us more than three hundred 
pages of illustrations, from Avhich we can learn to dis- 
tinguish by sight more than eighteen hundred different 
kinds of plants. On the subject of flowers, it is the most 
instructive book in the world in English. Another book 
which is intensely interesting, and which you ought to 
read, is “The Language of Flowers,” jiubllshed by Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley, Brook Street, Hanover Square. 

Then another little book you must not go without is 
your own note-JjooJc/ When you go into your garden in 
the morning, take this little ]>ook with you as a matter of 
course, as you would take your gloves or your sun hat ! 
Opposite the date, pencil all you do, and leave a margin 
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for additional remarks as you gain experience. Y04 
should enter what plants are bought and at wliat time. 

The iriali trembles when he sees 
You making notes about your trees ; 

And should your note-book disappear, 

He’ll steal your plants without a fear! 

All I have told you in this little book is gathered from 
notes made in my garden for seventeen years. 

Garden Stands 

Of different kinds can be very easily made under yoiir 
own direction ; those of gnarled wood are most rustic 
and suitable- Buy, in the first instance, one or two 
cart-loads of firewood, just as it is brought in from the 
jungles : I mean before the firewood vendors cut it up 
into billets. In any carpenter’s worksho2> you are sure 
to find some ^^’prentice” boys; hire a smart lad on 5 or 
6 annas a day, and set him to work at your 
the one word by which they express stands of sorts. 
With soft wire, make small models of the sort of stands 
you want, and then set the lad to work to cut and nail 
the pieces of crooked wood together. Let us imagine a 
skeleton table without a top — ^four legs three feet high, 
held into a square shai^e with transverse bars at the 
top and at the bottom, the length of the bottom bars 
two feet, and of the top bars one foot, this will form a 
skeleton table, broad at the base and narrow at the top- 
Diagonally across the four sides of this table let the 
boy-carpenter nail a rough, irregular lattice work of the 
thinnest and most crooked pieces of your firewood, and 
there you hate a delightful rustic stand ! Let him go on 
and make others in the same way, varying the shapes 
sometimes by producing //?rrr-legged, triangular stands, 
and six-legged round stands, and so on, your own in- 
genuity furnishing other wire models for his guidance. 
The Jail at Shahjehanpur makes these rustic stands at 
eight annas each of various sizes, ^'nested” to occupy 
less space in transport by rail. You might get one 
from there to give your lad a clearer Idea of what you 
want him to do. 
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But you have not done with your carpenter-boy yet 1 
The wooden cases in which your kerosine tins come can 
be cut up into 

Trays, Hang^ingr Baskets, 

All odds and ends of deal boxes, too, can be utilized 
for this purpose. Let the boy saw them into strips 
half-an-inch wide, and cut these strips into lengths of G, 
10, or 12 inches. He will do several hundreds in a day, 
and you will not have too maiijy. All these pieces 
ought to have a hole bored through them within an 
inch of each end. The 6-inch pieces to be strung with 
wire for hanging baskets, and the 10 and 12-inch ones 
to be strung in the same way for the tiays, and formed 
into six, eight, or ten-cornered receptacles, according to 
your requirements. These nests or receptacles need not 
be more than five or six strips deep, and your tinman 
must fit them with tin bottoms, and see that the i>iecos 
cut for these bottoms are large enough to have half- 
an-inch turned up all round. The horticultiural wire 
should be laced underneath the tin so as to support 
the weight of soil, l<unhur^ &c., which are to be put into 
it. The boy may cut boards to fit the bottom of the 
nests if you prefer it, and the tin lining may rest on 
these boards instead of on the wire lacing. I prefer the 
wire lacing, as the boards are apt to swell and warp- 

The pieces of wire used for stringing the strips 
together should be twisted off into a loop ; you will fix 
your suspending wires into these loops when you come 
to hang up your baskets. 

Each kerosine tin has a ring of strong iron wire by 
which it is lifted. Tell your tinman to bend these into 
hooks in the form of an open S, for you will find them 
most useful for all the nests, baskets, and pots you wish 
to suspend with wire. 

Pillar Stands 

Roughly made of bricks I find very useful and con- 
venient- ^ace three bricks flat on the ^giwmd, letting 
the corners touch each other, so as to leave a triangular 
space in the middle ; place three more bricks on the first 
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three, letting each brick lie across the corners of the lower 
ones. Pile them in this tliree-coruered style till you 
have a pillar from 24 to 30 inches high. The outside 
will present a honeycomb appearance, and in the little 
triangular cells you can plant small ferns, like ‘^maiden- 
hair,” or lunulatum^ caudatuni^ &c. The centre of the 
pillar fill up with earth, and on the top place a tray or 
pot of ferns, &c. These pillars keep damp a long time, 
and are really very nice for conservatories. If not re- 
quired after a certain time, they can easily be removed. 

Cyanotis (''Wandering Jew”) trained up these pillars 
will take root and clothe them very prettily ; of course 
vou can make these pillars of a larger circumference 
than three brides, but you will find an odd number, 6, 
7, and so on, gives a prettier appearance than if made 
with an even number. 

We sliall now proceed to consider our plants in 
alphabetical order. 

Aoalyphas 

Are handsome foliage shrubs, suitable for shrubberies 
and for pot 5 in verandahs ; the cultivation of them gives 
no trouble. Tlie rainy season is the time that these 
plants are in their glory. Begin with two kinds, 
Acalypha Wilkesiana tricolor^ and Acalyplia ohovata. 
Get cuttings a foot long, and plant them first in the 
shade, and when you see new leaves have sprouted, take 
them up and plant them where they are to remain. In 
the winter those in the ground will shed their leaves, 
and should then be pruned to within two or three feet 
of their base. Those in pots, if kept in verandahs, will 
not shed their leaves but change colour somewhat; 
prune these just before the rains begin- When the 
monsoon has well set in, put out those in pots to get as 
much rain as they can. At this time all your acalyphas 
will send out new shoots vigorously, and the beauty of 
their rich, glowing shades of red and brown will reward 
you well for the little trouble you have taken with 
them. Tubs of it, in porches where they can be seen 
against the sunlight, make gorgeous show. Watering 
over the leaves suits best- 
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Achilnenes 

Are small plants with exciuisitcly beautiful flowers, and 
must be grown in hanging baskets, in trays supported 
on stands, or in pots kept on good thick bricks. Send 
to the nearest Government gardens for two kinds to 
start with: Achvmene Longiflora Major ^ a pale, mauve, 
satin-like flower ; and Ambrose Verfchaffelt^ flowers 
French grey. They are small tubers and are sold at a 
few annas per dozen. They increase three-fold each 
year, so a few dozens to start with will be sufficient. 
They do not require any depth of soil. Use the soil 
recommended for seed-sowing ^ adding a littie more sand. 
Use the flat pots called pir-ritch, spread first a layer 
of dry grass, then a few small crocks, .lext fill up with 
soil — water the soil — ^make five holes with your finger 
about half-an inch in depth, jjut one tuber in each, 
cover over each hole lightly, keep these saucer-pots on 
the edge of your verandahs where they will get plenty 
of light and air ; sun and rain spoil them. For hanging 
up — here is a good way. Cut a square foot of your 
wire netting, spread it with moss, jmtting the pile or 
surface side of the moss next the wire, then a layer of 
coir or dried hay, spread over an inch of soil, sprinkle 
with water, plant five or six tubers, cover over with 
soil, make a ]>all by rolling up three or four crocks with 
moss, put this ball on the centre, then gently gather up 
the four corners of the wire netting and compress the 
whole into a round mass; suspend by wire and keep as 
moist as possible. When the flowers all die down, as^ 
they do when the rains are over, hang up these balls in a 
shed, or to a rafter in a godown. Next May — about the 
end — ^In'ing them out and sprinkle slightly with water, 
you Avill find shoots thrusting themselves out in all 
directions and when the rain has fairly set in, these will 
form lovely globes of blossom, ff you want to use the 
pots and saucers again, in which your achimenes are, stop 
watering when they die down, and when the soil is all but 
dry, turn out and carefully pick up the tubers, putting 
them away in dry sand till next May. Those in the 
round wire baskets are best left alone for two or three 
years, or till you think the moss wants renewing- 
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Sutton & Sons’ tubers are the best. Where you 
wish to be economical, it is always advisable to start 
with the best in seeds, bulbs, &c. 

Alternanthera amabilis 

Is the pretty variegated green and red and brown leaf 
edging so necessary for borders to flower-beds which you 
wish to have well defined and kept trim and tidy. It 
grows very quickly ; you can probably get it for the ask- 
ing from friends’ gardens, or buy a. few basketfuls from 
the nearest public garden. Plant at the beginning of 
the rains as follows : — Cut it all up into pieces four or 
five inches long, and plant these pieces three together, 
in a line, leaving a space of two inches between the 
groups. This is the most economical arrangement, but, 
if you have plenty and to spare, you may plant two* or 
three lines of it for each border, for the thicker it is the 
better. In the rains, when it grows very fast, keep it 
trimmed with your grass shears, planting all you 
clip off in a corner of your reserve plot, to draw upon for 
future need. In the hot weather, if it looks shabby, 
watering will set it all right again. 

Amaranthus. 

There are different kinds of these charming foliage 
plants; get seeds of Amaranthus tricoh)r and Amaran- 
thus salicif alius ; sow sparsely on leaf-mould; take up 
the plants carefully when two or three inches high, and 
then plant out in bright sunshine- After the rains begin 
is the best time- They are pretty in clumps with a border 
of balsams, or by themselves, some should be put singly 
into 10-inch pots. Tliese twoi kinds droop away in the 
very cold weather, but there is another kind, Amaran- 
thus melancholicus ruber ^ which lasts all the year round. 
It grows from both seed and cutting ; cuttings are best, 
as they take very readily. Put ten or twelve cuttings 
into boxes in the rains, and keep these boxes on stands, 
as the branches droop over very prettily. At the end of 
the rains bring these stands into the verandahs where 
they will get the morning sun, or keep them under the 
trees in your conservatory- In December and January 

3 
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the plume-like sprays of flowers come out and are very 
useful for decorations. (See “Hints.”) Increase by 
plentiful cuttings put down anywhere, where they will 
be sheltered from frost. Amaranthus means immortai- 
Hy (7th August), and is devoted to St- Cajetan, 1517 
A. D. 

Asters 

Have much to- recommend them. They are easy of 
culture, make a lovely show, and the blooms, whether 
left on the plants or cut for decoratioij, last twice as 
long as other ordinary flowers. Sutton’s varieties are 
splendid and never fail. Send for any or all of ^he 
following: “Mixture of delicate shades,” “Mixed Victo- 
rias,” “Mixed Comet,” &c. Sow in October in boxes, 
dropping seed by seed in lines. When four leaves have 
developed, plant singly in 6-inch pots, keep in shade 
for four or five days, then place the pots in open sun- 
shine- Water at root; save the seed. 

Aristoloohia 

Is a climbing shnil) recommended for many reasons, its 
flowers are extremely curious, it grows easily from layers, 
is of rapid growth, has foliage thick and ever gi’cen, is 
very well adapted for twining round poles in conserva- 
tories or round pillars of porches, and its leaves, which 
are something like kidney-shaped ivy leaves, keep fresh 
for a long time after they are plucked, and are therefore 
most useful in foliage decorations. Tliere are many 
kinds of Aristolochia : to begin with, ask for those with 
thickest foliage ; plant in the rains. 

Arundo donax. 

A TALL, striped white and green grass, very effective if 
grown here and there in clumps of foliage plants in 
shrubberies, in rockeries with Canna and Acalypha. 
Get roots of it in the rains, and plant where it will get 
plenty of sunshine, but*hot where it will be sul)ject to the 
force of the hot winds, which it does not like. It is very 
hardy when it once establishes itself, and grows all the 
better for being thinned of the side shoots, which you 
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may detach and plant elsewhere. If any of these hand- 
some reeds should appear to be fading away, water free- 
ly ; if that does not revive it, leave it alone, you will 
find new plants sprouting in the rains the following 
season. Its flowerijig spikes should be preserved for 
decorations. 

Arundo donax versicolor 

Is a dwarf kind of the same reed. Grow it in borders 
in your open-air conservatories, and in small pots to use 
in traj^s and for in-door decoration. Increase by remov- 
ing the suckers during the rains. If your part of India 
is frosty, these pretty grasses will die down in winter; 
then you must cover up the pots with dry grass and 
leaves; when the rains begin they will all sprout again. 
{See “Hints.”) 

Balsams. 

No garden should be without these most showy plants. 
If your garden is not very large, half an ounce of seed 
will be sufficient for you to start with. Get best double 
mired varieties from Sutton & Sons. 

Have a succession of sowings in August, September 
and October. Balsams want a lot of space. When sow- 
ing, drop each seed separately, so that the seedlings may 
not crowd too closely. xVs soon as four leaves have deve- 
loped on each plant, take them up, and plant again in 
pots, making holes deep enough to receive the whole of 
the stem, so that the lower leaves may rest on the surface 
of the soil. As soon as they show a few more leaves, 
take them up again, and plant them in borders eight 
inches apart, or singly in pots, again taking care to sink 
them up to the lower leaves- Put a good many in pots, 
as they make a delightful show in-doors and in ver- 
andahs. As the plants throw out side branches, snip 
them off carefully, so that all the flowers should be borne 
on the centre stem only, to form quite a torch of bloom. 
Heavy rain spoils the flowers, so bring the pots under 
shelter if rain is continuous. Save the seed for the fol- 
lowing year. Balsam means impatience, and is devoted 
to St. Lawrence, Martyr, 268 — (10th August). 
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Bamboos 

Are magnificently graceful I In a garden such as you 
and I are undertaking very few will l)e wanted. One 
by itself on a grass-plot, one or two here and there in 
the bare parts of your compound are greatly to be de- 
sired. Nothing can exceed the grace of the common 
baml)oo — ^the vigorous kind — procurable everywhere. 

There is a dwarf kind which you should grow in 
the centre of small grass-plots. Write to your nearest 
public garden for sonie Bamhusa Nana, they will in- 
crease largely each year, and you can multiply them by 
dividing the roots in the rains. 

Mix a little sand with the ordinary garden soil r^d 
give your bamboos plenty of room to expand. When 
first planted water plentifully, after that only occasion- 
ally in the hot weather. Always cut away those stems 
that are fully develojjed and show scant leaves ; the full- 
er, greener shoots will grow all the better. In a small 
garden, the single bamboos grown on grass-plots need 
not be allowed to grow higher than ten or twelve feet- 
Those at a distance in your compound may grow as tall 
as they like ; but if you want it to add to the beauty of 
the view, you must cut away the old stems and prevent 
them spreading into a Jungle. Plant and transplant in 
the rains- If large full-grown bamboos are to be trans- 
planted, see that you dig Avell down, so as to take up 
with it plenty of the soil in which the roots are em- 
bedded. 

Bauhinia— Kuchnar. 

This is more a tree than a shrub, but it is a lovely thing 
to have here and there in your compound, for, when in 
bloom in the hot months, its elegant azalea-like flowers 
will provide you with abundant decorations. {See 
‘‘Hints.”) It can be propagated easily by seed sown at 
the beginning of the rains. Decide where they would 
look best, then have holes dug about three feet deep and 
in the middle of these place four or five seeds. Protect 
the holes with some brambles to prevent cattle going 
over them. It should be watered occasionally during its 
first hot season and may then be left to itself. B. varie- 
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gata bears lovely blossoms of a. peach-likc mauve, blend- 
ed with purple : Candida has white flowers which are 

exquisite ! I would like to see in every station an entire 
avenue of these trees as at Bareilly, and when in Ifloom, 
I can imagine nothing more beautiful or more fragrant. 

Beaumontia g^randiflora. 

I AM sorry I can’t give you any but the Latin name for 
this noble climber. You may have seen its grand 
branches of white lily-like flowers, and have naturally 
wished to have some for yourself. It can be gi’own from 
cuttings or seeds put down :n the rains, and later on ; 
but a better plan vill be for you to buy a plant from 
the nearest Government garden, and when it is well 
established, make cuttings yourself. On an archway of 
brick, stone, or very strong poles, to mark entrance from 
one part of the garden to ajiother, this magnificent 
climber is a sight worth taking some trouble about. 

Bigrnonia. 

Beautiful, flowering creepers, blooming chiefly in the 
hot weather, or, more properly speaking, from Febmary 
onwards. Bujnonia gracilis, with pale lemon-coloured 
flowers, comes into bloom at the end of the rains in 
some places, Shahjohaiipur for instance- B, incarnata 
has flowers shaded lilac and purple; B^ venusta^ most 
brilliant orange. These are all easily propagated by 
cuttings or layers in the rains and cold weather. B. 
incarnata and B, vennsta are very vigorous and want 
strong support. B. gracilis is not so irrepressible. I 
don’t approve of verandahs being blocked up with 
creepers, and though I admit that a- thatched roof cover- 
ed with Bignonia veniisfa, is a. really glorious sight, I 
prefer to train it on screens to hide the view of servants’ 
houses, on an ugly bit of outhouse wall, on old, almost 
leafless trees, A:c. All these ])ignonias are better for 
having the lower stems clipped after flowering. 

Bombax malabaricum 

Is a large, indigenous tree, generally found somewhere 
in the compound of most houses, and known as the 'silk 
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cotton tree.’ If you have any, leave them where they 
are, as they don’t bear transplanting, and their shaded, 
deep red velvety flowers don’t clash with other colours, 
as the raw magenta of the Bougainvillia does. If your 
compound will admit of it, plant some seeds of this in 
June, in the way recommended for Kuchnar ; but let 
me advise you to plant this beautiful flowering tree in 
one or two large clumps, the holes for the seeds being 
dug fifteen feet apart. The flowers which appear in 
the hot weather are very effective for decorations. ' 
{See ^‘Hints.”) I hope you won’t be impatient at my 
advising you to plant things you might not reap the 
benefit of yourself, but remember our generous motto — 
“iS'/r VOS non vohis — So you do not labour for your- 
selves 1” 

Bougainvillea 

Introduced into Europe by De Bougainville, the French 
navigator, will be found in almost every garden laid out 
by a mali. If you have got it, don’t keep it in your 
front garden, for its magenta-coloured bloom kills by 
contrast the effect of all the other flowers in your garden. 
Transplant it at the end of January to some distance 
from your house, near your outer gate or to hide ser- 
vants’ quarters, where, ‘alone in its glory,’ it will bright- 
en up its surroundings. You must see this done your- 
self, for it is dear to the eyes of the mali, who will not 
banish it willingly, an unwillingness we must not be sur- 
prised at, for in an old French book — on the subject of 
flowers, on which Messrs- Saunders and Otley founded 
their charming “Language of Flowers” (and which I have 
advised you to read), there is a story told of how — ^“De 
Bougainville’s South Sea Islander, on being taken to the 
Botanic gardens in Paris, knelt before this Otaheitan 
shrub, and kissed it as fondly as he would have kissed the 
lips of a beloved mistress.” 

There is a terra-cotta coloured variety of Bougain- 
villea that is well worth growing. 

Box [Sumatra Box] 

(Murray a Exotica and Sumatrana)^ native name 
is Kdminee, Most desirable shrubs to have in your 
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garden, both for their fra.^ant, bridal-looking flowers 
and their dark shining foliage. Get cuttings in the 
rjwns, and put them in your shrubberies or in the centre 
of small beds cut out in grass-plots. As the Sumatra 
Box is an evergreen, you may plant round it the follow- 
ing; — hot weather, amaryllis; — trains, cOleus, balsams, 
&c. ; — ^winter, coreopsis, bordered with white candy-tuft, 
or margueittes l)ordered with dark-coloured nasturtiums. 
As your s.hrubs grow big and strong, prune the lower 
stems in the rains, and plant them in your reserve plot 
for future use. You can’t have too much of it. 

Caladiums 

Are handsome foliage plants you know very well, and 
which are grown from bulbs. To begin with, write in 
the hot weather for some of the inexpensive kinds. 
They will make a fine show in- the rains, and when you 
have learned how to treat them properly, you can ven- 
ture on other varieties. I don’t know why caladium 
bulbs should be dear, when they are very easily grown 
and increase and multiply tremendously. In gardeners’ 
phraseology, caladiums begin to in the hot 

weather. Put your smaller bulbs into 10-inch pots and 
the larger ones in 12-inch pots in May, hut donH water 
them I If you do, they will outgrow their strength and 
look limp and ‘leggy’ just when they ought to look their 
best. When the rains begin, they will get on splendidly, 
and you can then water them freely. Plant them in the 
soil recommended for seed sowing, adding a little 
powdered charcoal, and when you see they have put out 
some loaves fully, you must begin to give them liquid 
cow-dung once a week, or every ten days. When you 
plant the bulbs in May, keep the pots in verandahs, or 
under a shady hedge where they can be protected from 
the sun and hot winds. Once they have started, ar- 
range the pots where you will probably allow them to 
remain, because they like to settle themselves towards 
the light, and the light side of their position will be the 
showy side of the caladiums. Sink some pots in your 
rockeries, for your stands use the trays mentioned in 
paragraph ‘‘Trays.” These should be kept in your con- 
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servatory in places where they will get plenty of light 
from the top. In this way they will make an nU-round 
show^ different from the one-sided show their humidor 
brothers in low pots will make. Caladiums grown high, 
grow better than those grown low. Those you will 
want for your fireplace, should be grown in boxes ] you 
will find wine or kerosine cases filled with bulbs of 
different kinds the best for this pui’posc. -“One 'dozen 
bulbs to a case will be sufficient for a gi’and display- 
As the rains cease caladiums begin to droop: water 
them at this time only occasionally, and stop watfering 
altogether when there are no leaves standing upright. 
If you require the pots for your chrysanthemums (whidt 
will want re-potting at this time) turn out your cahi- 
diums from the pots, but leave them as they are in their 
own soil for a day or two, to dry a bit. Then pick out 
the bulbs, and keep them in kerosine tins with plenty o£ 
dry sand or earth between* the layers of bulbs. Keep ‘he 
different kinds separately, so that you may know which 
IS which the following May. If you can afford to let 
the caladiums remain in their pots, leave them standing 
in the sun for a month ; then pile them one on top of 
the other in some safe place in your verandahs or 
godowii, but beware of white-auts and rats! Beware 
also of the thieving malis who have spotted your best 
ones, and will quietly abstract the bulbs and tell you 
they rotted away. But strange to say, the rotted away 
caladiums will bloom the following year in the verandahs 
of some other house. 

Camphire (Mehndee) 

Is one of the commonest yet most delightful of Indian 
shrubs. Solomon, in the 14th verse of the Ist chapter of 
his Song, says — ^"‘My beloved is unto me as a cUiscer or 
camphire in the vineyards of Engedi.” In the (uigina! 
of this Song, written about 1000 years B- C., the word 
translated ^camphire^ is copherius, the Egyptian equi- 
valent of which is hennah^ called in India meUndee. In 
a most interesting lecture on "'Camphire and Camphor," 
by J. C. Sawyer, f.l.s., in the Scientific American of 30th 
April 1892, you will find all sorts of information about 
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tliose two things ; but 1 shall here quote just a little 
about camphir© only- This cainphire, or hennah, 
Pliny’s “Cypress of Egypt,” and thei women of Egypt and 
other Eastern coimtries. stain not only the palms of their 
hands and the soles of their feet with a paste of henn ih 
leaves, but also the tips of the fingers, the nails and the 
knuckles, from which custom probably arises the design- 
ation of Aurora as “ rosy ” or “ rosy-biigered.” The word 
^‘cluster” found in ilie text refers to the flowers of this 
]>lant which are of a golden yellow, are borne in clusters 
and are remarkably fragrant. It is known to the Arabs 
as hennenniemnah , has i)een cultivated from the earliest 
limes, and is common throughout India, Kabul and 
Persia, as well as along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Botanically it is known to us as the Lawsonia hier?nis 
of Linnaeus. It has ben introduced in the West Indies, 
and is there known as ‘‘Jamaica mignonette.” 

Yes, the common melindee of India is a. shmb you 
ought to treasure. Nothing grows so fast in the way 
of lie<lging as this “ tree mignonette.” Nothing scents 
your garden so sweetly and delicately as its clustering 
l)lossoms, the pretty form and colour of which are some- 
thing between myrtle blassoms and mignonette. Myrtle 
takes a long time to grow, and mignonette lasts only a 
few months, but the camphirc of Solomon is with you 
always. As soon :\s ^he rains begin to fall, put dow'n 
cuttings 18-inch long in ordinary soil; it will take root 
and grow at once. When wanted for a fence, put down 
three or four rows of the cuttings in a foot wide furrow, 
and let it grow to a height of four feet. Tlie top should 
be cut very evenly several times during the rains \vith 
your big garden shears and clipped along the sides so 
as to make the hedge from the top to bottom of one 
uniform width. Let me impress upon you the impor- 
tance of keeping your hedges well and neatly trimmed, 
for however nice your lawn and beds may be kei)t, an 
untidy hedge will spoil the effect in the same way as a 
battered and broken frame would detract from the look 
of a picture. 

Besides your melindee in the hedge, let me advise a 
number of clumps of it to be grown as flowering shrubs : 
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you will want all the flowers. The hedge being con- 
stantly clipped will not be able to put forth its blooms ; 
but those on the clumps should be allowed to* grow to 
its utmost height, and need only to be slightly trimmed 
SO' as to- keep it in rather an oval form. Oh ! this 
mehndee is a most lovely thing, and I am much surprised 
that its beauty is not more appreciated. i^See “Hints-’’) 

Candy-tuft 

A PROFUSELY flowering, pretty, low-growing annual : good 
wide borders of the white kind next to . other bright 
coloured annuals, look very elfective, especially if you 
will keep a perfect outline by pinning in stray stenio 
with long pins made like huge hair-pins out of your 
“horticultural” wire- Small dianiond-shaped beds of 
white candy, with a centre and a narrow border of 
dark red phlox, are extremely pretty. Decide where 
you will keep it, because (as it won’t bear transplanting) 
you must sow it where it is to remain. Put some in 
5 and 8-inch pots, as you will And it a great addition 
to any mass of pretty flowers you may wish to put 
together for in-door temporary decoration. Sow in 
October in the soil recommended for annuals. I don’t 
advise purple candy-tuft, as you will have plenty of other 
purple and mauve in your small garden. 

Canes 

Are well worth cultivating, for their graceful shining 
foliage makes them exceedingly ornamental for both 
out-door and in-door purposes. If you are staying not 
far from swampy places where canes abound, you can 
easily procure clumps of them ; if not, they do- not cost 
much to buy at Government gardens ; and if you treat 
them properly they increase and mivltiply very satis- 
factorily. Procure them when the rains have set in. 
With me they have always thriven splendidly in the 
following soil : — One part ordinary earth, one part leaf- 
mould, one part sand, one part pounded kunknr. Pray 
donH give them any manure. They will like living in 
your rockeries, especially if these are placed against 
trees, as described in “Conservatories : ” for then they 
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will grow up right into the trees. Have as many as 
you can in 12-inch pots, planted singly, for in-door 
decoration, and keep these pots in any part of your 
conservatory where they will get plenty of light, but 
no sun directly on them. They don’t like sun, and the 
l>eautiful gloss which is natural to them is lost in sun- 
light. Water at the root, and also- all over. In the 
hot weather give them water twice a day if you can. 
In the winter shelter them from frost- The year after 
they are planted you may increase them if you see new 
shoots all round the pot. As they are frightfully 
thorny, the best way to set about this is to fold sacking, 
or a I'linmnil (horse blanket) round the cane, and tie' 
loosely so as not to bruise the leaves- Dig round the 
roots, and cut away with a sharp knife those side shoots 
which you see have thrown out roots for themselves. 
Don’t do this at any time but in the rains, and at 
once plant those you have separated If you see any 
of the tall old stems turning yellow, cut them away : 
the new ones will grow all the better for it. Though 
canes like swampy places in the jungles, don’t attempt 
to stand your pot canes in water: they will all spot 
yellow and rot away if you do. Change your drawing- 
room canes every day, and don’t keep them shut up at 
night. (^Sec '‘Palms.”) During the monsoon keep them 
where they will get. as much r.ain as possible, as this is^ 
their growing time. 

Canna 

You will have known under the name of ‘‘shot-lily,” 
their seeds being like shot. No large foliage plant 
grows more easily than canna. There is scarcely a 
garden where you don’t find the common kind, canna 
Indica, with broad- green leaves and bright scarlet 
flowers. Plant some of this by your well, where it 
will grow in wanton wildness, and provide you with 
endless material for in-door decoration. The most 
handsome canna., and quite as easily grown as that 
just mentioned, has, unluckily, a frightful name — 
C, Wnrczeiviczii! Tliis Russian gentleman has beauti- 
ful broiize-red or brown leaves, and very rich red flowers. 
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Find room in your shrubberies for some of this kind, 
and for bringing in-doors grow some in kcrosine tins, 
and let the tins stand in water. The roots arc sc 
quick-growing and strong they would burst the pots! 
Where it is very cold the canna will die down in winter. 
You may leave the roots where they are, or take them 
up and keep like caladium bulbs- These canna need 
no care; they come up and die down in tli^ir pioper 
seasons. The one thing necessary for you to do is, to 
take them up and plant them in regular order. 

Well-kept clumps of C, Warczewiczii on the borders 
of a green lawn look exceedingly well. If you grow 
canna from seed, sow seed in a pot, and keep the 
pot standing in water till the seed germinates. {See 
^^Hints.’’) 

Chrysanthemums 

Are lovely flowers that reward all the care taken of 
them. I do' not in the least wonder that the Japanese, 
keen lovers of the bcaaitlful in nature and art, should 
hold these flowers in reverence, and introduoo them so 
constantly in all their designs. Thanks tO' the Superin- 
tendent of the Government Botanical Gardens at Saha- 
ruiipur, nearly four hundred different kinds of chrysan- 
themums are now within reach of all amateur gardeners. 
Send toi Saharunpur for a. list and make your choice be- 
fore February. From 15th February to 15tlix\pr:l they 
are available at two' annas each 1 Try to have yours 
put down by 15th March into soil composed of two parts 
leaf-mould and one part cow or sheep-dung, to which add 
a sprinkling of sand and powdered charcoal. The sand 
and charcoal are to prevent the soil from clogging. 
Chrysanthemums hate sticky soil ; and when you see 
any plant looking yellow and sickly during the flowering 
season, from October to March, turn it out, and put 
it into' fresh soil with a little extra, charcoal. When 
buds form, as they do about the beginning of October, 
snip away with fine-pointed scissors, at least half of 
what you see at the end of each stem : your flowers 
will be all the finer in consequence. When the buds 
swell they become very heavy, and the weight increases 
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as the flowers expand and retain the dew, so you must 
support the stems by tying ^them to thin bamboo 
jjitakes. The stems are brittle, and if tied with twine, 
are easily cut, A good plan is to steep a yard or two 
of thin cotton cloth in green dye made by pounded 
leaves (mango, jamun, &c ), then tear the cloth into 
iiaiTow strips and use for chrysantliemuins. WKile 
the ©hrys^-nthemums are in bud and flower, give liquid 
manure once a week. There is one thing you must 
remember about those plants, and that is, you must 
traiifsplaiit them Iwice a year — at the l)eginning of 
October l)cfore tliey flower, and at the end of February 
when they have done flowering. When their flowers are 
over, cut oft' thoj^e stems and plant them in a shady place 
on slightly raised ground. Most of these cuttings will 
take root and may be transplanted in October. See that 
they are watered in the hot weatlicr, and during the rains 
you must take care they don^t get water-logged, or else 
they will rot away. Chrysanthemums make a tremen- 
dous quantity of suckers, sO' in March and October take 
them up, shake away all the old soil, and separate the 
suckers, planting each separately. I advise you to have 
as many as you possibly can in pots of the 10 and 12-inch 
size, because you caii move them where you want your 
best show of flowers, and, what is more imporkint, move 
them out of the driving wind and rains. After the 
March transplanting, I keep all my pots on the two 
lower edges of my east verandah (see “Verandahs^’); 
here they get all the morning sun, they are here shel- 
tered from the hot winds of May and from excessive 
rain in the monsoons as the eaves of the verandah just 
prevent their being droAvned. In this way I never lose 
a plant, not eA^en a. single branch ! In the hot weather 
they should be watered all over the leaves plentifully 
with a Avatering-can. While they are in flower water at 
the root only. These lovely flowers come into bloom 
just before the roses, and make an alnjost startling show 
of colour. As they are inexpensive, most prolific, and 
not difficult to rear, I strongly recommend you to 
undertakie their culture. {See '^Hinti^.”) Chrysan- 
themum is the flower for 7th and 28th October, and 
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devoted to St- Simon, the Apostle, and Pope St. Mark, 
336 A D. 

Coleus. 

Beautiful foliage plants of immense variety. Among 
plants with coloured leaves, I know of nothing more 
easy to cultivate, more effective or more prolific than 
these, and therefore they are to be strongly recoinniend- 
ed. Get a bundle of cuttings at the beginning of the 
rains, and put them down at once in a partially shaded 
comer, in soil composed of equal parts of leaf-mould 
and stable litter, with a sprinkling of sand. But they 
wi*ll grow even in ordinary soil during the rains. I shall 
take it for granted you are just beginning with your 
very first batch of coleus cuttings. Well, when tliose 
ill the ground throw out three or four branches, which 
they are not long in doing, take of each plant as many 
cuttings as you can, five or six inches long, plant each 
in ail 8-inoh pot andj see that you sink quite half the 
cutting beneath the soil. Keep these pots in the shade 
of your conservatory where they will get plenty of light 
and rain. As soon as these have in their turn put out 
three or four branches, you may cut off these too, and 
increase your supply in the same way, and go on cutting 
through July and August without scruple. Each cutting 
will make a beautiful plant for you all through Septem- 
ber, October and November. Of course if you don’t 
want^ hundreds of plants for clumps and borders, you 
need not cut so much. You will see the new leaves come 
out in pairs ; with your finger and thumb pinch off here 
and there the newest pair appearing at the end of each 
spray. This makes them throw out more leaves under- 
neath and helps the plant to a hushy appearance. If the 
weather is frosty bring all your coleus uiider shelter. If 
you want to have abundant supplies for next season, you 
must cut up all your pot plants into pieces, and plant 
them under some shady trees or close together in wooden 
boxes or big nands. Here they will grow slowly l)ut 
safely through the cold and hot weather, and be ready 
to give you hundreds of cuttings again in the next rains. 
Don’t imagine you will be able to keep any of your old 
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plants or coleus in pots just as they are through the hot 
weather ; these, by the time the rains begin (if they 
have not died altogether!) will be scraggy and almost 
leafless ; and if you attempt then to make cuttings from 
them, none of them will strike ; while those you had cut 
up in Jvovember and December and put into the ground 
and boxes, &c-; will be flourishing plants ready to give 
you tenfold more cuttings when the rains begin. {See 
^^Hints.”) 

During the rains you will often find a small green 
worm attaok the tender leaves of your coleus plants, and 
this you must get rid of as soon as possible. Mix a 
wineglassful of kerosine in a gallon of hot water, and 
when cool, spraj your plants freely with it. This should 
be done in the evening. 

Coreopsis, 

^‘Lovb at first sight,'' recommends itself, as it is a bright 
yellow, or yellow and brown annual. Sow in October 
in boxes, and plant them out when about three inches 
high. A pretty way of growing them is in small circles 
round a centre of purple larkspur, with a narrow border 
of white candy-tuft or white phlox. There are two rea- 
sons for growing coreopsis and larkspur together: one 
is : the colours of the flowers are a good contrast, and the 
character of their foliage is similarly fine and feathery; 
the other reason is that they will both keep longer in 
bloom than the other annuals, if you cut away the old 
flowers before the seed-pods form. {See ‘‘Larkspur.") 
Wherever these are grown, you will find them appear 
self-sown the following year. The flowers of these second 
year self-sown coreopsis will do very well, but those 
that appear the third year are not worth having, and 
should be all uprooted directly they appear. 

cornflowers. 

Thbir meaning in the Language of Flowers is delicacy. 
You can’t do without their elegant blue blossoms, espe- 
cially as further on you will come across its best com- 
panion, the poppy. The blue cornflower is what you 
want, so send for seeds of Gentaurea cyanus, and sow 
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towaixis the end of October just where they are to re- 
main, because they won’t bear transplanting. If you 
can spare a good big bit of ground, about twenty feet 
square, sow poppies and cornflowers in lines two feet 
wide ; if not, in small square beds, marking each bed 
into four smaller squares, and sow cornflowers and pop- 
pies in each alternate division. Some of these small 
squares ought to appear in the space left for annuals in 
front of your shrubberies- Water along the roots : they 
won’t stand watei'ing from above. But the heavy dews 
of the cold months keep them going so well, that they 
don’t require frequent watering- Save seed of your coni- 
flowers and let them dry throughly in loose muslin l)ags 
before putting tliem away in bottles. Cornflower is set 
down for May 29th and June 28th, and is devoted to 
St. Cyril, 275 ; St. Irenoeus, 202. {See “Hints.”) 

Crotons 

Are the handsomest foliage plants one can cultivate. 
I did not say anything about them in the former editions 
of this book, because we know we beginners intend to 
grow only such things as are not troublesome! Well, as 
many have asked me for information about them, let us 
see what we can do in a small way. 

You must remember they like a moist climate, so if 
you live in the North of India, you must have a glass- 
house, or a well-protected “chick” house for keeping 
them. In the Southern p\rts of India they grow in 
great profusion without the slightest trouble, almost 
anywhere in the open air. 

Cuttings take root quite easily ??? the I'ains, and 
should be put down in rich soil in a shady place. When 
they have rooted, take them up and plant them in pots 
or l>oxes so that you can remove them out of the cold 
(if you live in Northern India), or you may plant them 
in your shrubberies and open-air conservatories (if you 
live towards the South of India), where they will thrive 
all the year round in the ground. 

Crotons should always be watered with a fine-rose 
watering pot, so that the dust being washed off, the 
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leaves will be able to breathe freely and show their 
lovely colourings. 

AVhen planted in pots or boxes, these should be 
banked up with grass in the winter, for the roots need 
protection from the cold. Public gardens in the Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies will supply you with 
plants or cuttings, and the Koyal Botanic Gardens, Cey- 
lon, sell them at the wonderfully cheap rate of Rs. 2 
per dozen plants. Don’t forget that all your operations, 
planting or transplanting, are best performed in the rains, 

Cyanotis. 

A WELL-KNOWN gTound Creeper which you have probably 
heard called ^‘Tlie Wandering Jew!” It is invaluable 
in rockeries and covers over ugly bare spaces at once. It 
does not require any attention, for it has wonderful 
vitality, and accommodates itself easily, almost too easi- 
ly, wherever it is stuck in- In any shady place where 
a quick border is wanted, it looks very nice indeed, if 
you will pin down the ‘‘Jew” with pins of wire, and 
keep him “wandering” in the right direction. You 
can’t do without it in your conservatory, for its brown 
striped leaves make a pretty setting for many things 
there. It makes a capital ground-work in baskets where 
you wish to arrange pink, red, or scarlet cut flowers. 
People who prize it sufficiently to grow it in glass-houses 
in Europe would be surprised to sec how common it is in 
India. {See “Hints-”) 

Gyperus Tenuifolius 

Is a palm-like sedge or grass, easily procurable from 
marshy places. If it is not to be found anywhere close 
to your station, by all means buy a pot of it from the 
nearest public garden ; it will cost only a few annas and 
repay you a thousandfold. It makes a really charming 
“pot plant” for house decoration, especially if you have 
no palms. It will keep well all the year round if treated 
in the following way: — ^Take three or four pots of 
10-inch diameter, put a couple of roots of the palm- 
sedge in each, place each pot in a kerosine tin, letting 
the ledge of the pot rest on the edge of the tin, and 

4 
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keep the tin always full of water. Having your tins 
tarred, or painted red or green, keep them round or near 
the reservoir in your conservatory, where it will come 
in for some of the evaporation, and keep a row of fern 
pots in front of the tins to form a pretty bank of green. 
This palm-sedge must always be kept in the shade, and as 
it increases very rapidly, the roots should be constantly 
separated. The fewer roots in a pot, the better twill be 
the condition of the leaves. Always cut away those 
stems that look dry and yellow, and constantly change 
the pots used for in-door decoration or else th^^y will 
droop. Florists in England call it ^Talmgrass” or 
'‘Umbrella fern !” 

Dodonea. 

Another “common thing,’’ hut how beautiful and how 
useful ! It will form a thick evergreen hedge which is 
just what you want for that outer enclosure, which is 
to guard the ground you are going to make into a flower 
garden. At the end of July dig a furrow a foot wide, 
throwing up the soil on cither side to form a little bank, 
so that rain may not wash away the seed. Sow 
your seeds in three lines four inches apart, cover them 
over with an inch of soil, and pat firmly down with 
the hand- Spread brambles over the furrow to prevent 
the seeds being trampled upon and leave the brambles 
there even after the seeds have come up, so that they 
may be well protected till the dodonea is quite estab- 
lished. Like camphire, or mehndee, it ought to have a 
little water in its first hot weather; after that it will 
do without watering- It will grow compact, firm and 
strong with very little clipping and pruning, which is 
to be done in the same Avay that you trim your welindee. 
The new leaves that sprout along the evenly-cut top 
form a velvety, bright green surface, that nothing can 
surpass in freshness. If you take my advice, this will 
make the best emerald framing for your garden. If 
you already have a hedge of it, so much the better: 
only see that you fill up the gaps with fresh sown seed in 
July. In the hot weather your “common” dodonea will 
bear abundant bunches of pale jjreen seed-vessels, which 
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you will find a very refreshing-looking decoration for 
your vases and baskets, or used as garniture for any pink, 
white, red or yellow flowers. Large bunches of it tied up 
form a pretty change from the dried grass bouquets we 
often tire of- For evening wear on black or white dress- 
es, these exquisitei celadon clusters are not to be despised. 
(See "Hints.") 

Dracenas 

Are foliage plants well worth cultivating. They have 
an immense number of varieties, but as you are only a 
beginner ask for the robust kinds first; later on you can 
get those that will need a little attention. They grow 
easily from cuttings ; give them a free soil, that is, a 
good many crocks at the bottom of their pots, and some 
sand and powdered charcoal added to ordinary garden 
soil. When your pots have a number of new shoots 
coming up all round the old plant, wait till the rains 
begin, then turn out the contents of your pots, sci)arate 
the new shoots, planting each in a 10-incli pot, sinking 
the stem into the soil right up to the lower leaves. 
These lower leaves that touch the surface of the soil 
will fall away by-and-bye, but the others will expand and 
increase into' a beautiful torch-like form. The old ori- 
ginal plant, which has probably grown intO' a, long, 
leggy stem, several feet high, cut into pieces about nine 
inches long and plant in boxes as cuttings for next year. 
If you wish your new shoot planted in the 10-inch pot 
to grow bigger, transplant it the following year into a 
bigger pot- Sink some of these pots into your rockeries, 
and as the hot months will try them they will be all the 
better if you can dip the top of the plant into water, 
or hold the pot horizontally over your reservoir and 
pour a good stream of water over the leaves to give 
them a bath- This sort of bath is specially good for 
the pot you keep in verandahs. Dracetias will not hear 
frost, so- keep them sheltered in the cold month s- 

Dorunta 

Is a hardy, large flowering shrub, well worth having. 
If you haven’t any, send for cuttings in the rains, and 
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plant in clumps in your shrubbery or make a small 
hedge of it. They will grow in any soil where they 
will get plenty of sun. The hedge will want pruning ; 
but those grown as shrubs need not have' more than the 
extremity of their branches cut away in cold weather, 
only to form them a little into shape. Dorunta 
Plumieri has light mauve flowers in large sprays ; as 
these flowers fall, bright yellow berries fomi, which, 
when cut and used for in-door decoration, last a long 
time. D. Plumieri is very hardy and needs no care 
after it is established. Dorunta Ulisii, with white 
flowers, is very pretty indeed and most useful for bridal 
decorations. {See ‘^Hints.^^) This white flowering variety 
does not grow quite as high as the mauve, and wants a 
little water in the hot weather. When slightly pruned 
in winter it keeps in good shrub form. You will, I am 
sure, be delighted with it, and with the variety of decor- 
ations to which it lends itself. 

Egrlantine. See “ Sweet Briar/’ 

Everlastingr* 

The French ^Tmmortelle'^ gives no trouble to cultivate, 
and as it is very useful in dry grass bouquets, plant some 
of it in one or two small plots in October, just where 
you intend it to remain. Make holes with your finger, 
six inches apart, and drop two or three seeds into each. 
The flowers keep in bloom for months- Tliose which 
you intend to use in your dry bouquets should be cut 
when they have fully expanded- Send to the Himalayan 
Seed Store, Mussoorie, for a packet of mixed Helichry- 
isum monstroHum, Save the seeds of the different 
colours, and dry in loose muslin bags before putting 
away in bottles- {See ^^Hints.^^) 

Ferns. 

The feathery Fern I the feathery Fern ! 

An emerald sea it waveth wide, 

And seems to flash and gleam and burn 

Tiike the gentle flow of a golden tide ; 

(3n bushy slope or in leafy glade, 

Amid the twilight depth of ^hade, 

By interlacing branches made, 

And trunks with lichens glorifieu i * 
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Everybody loves ferns, and everybody is anxious to 
have around them as many as possible of these refresh- 
ing /‘mysterious” ornaments of the forest glade. In 
Pliny’s time ferns were considered of mysterious origin, 
for he says of them : “They bear neither flowers nor 
seed.” In later years the idea was that fern-seed was 
visible only on St. John’s Eve (Midsummer, 24th 
June). ^ 


“ But on St. John’s mysterious night, 

Sacred to many a wizard’s spell, 

The hour when, first to human sight 

Confest, the mystic fern-seed fell.” 

Ferns are put down to January 29th and February 
24th, and are devoted to St. Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
St. Marcella, 410, and St. Francis of Sales, 1622. 

Ferns will grow very well in the plains of India if 
you know how to' take care of them. Year after year* 
you see people coming from the hills with baskets of 
lovely ferns, because they are under the impression that 
ferns, like geraniums, should be renewed by fresh stock 
from the mountains each successive season. A cruel 
mistake ! To send out jampanies and coolies in all direc- 
tions to wrench off and dig up ferns ruthlessly from their 
natural homes, and bring them to starve and die in the 
plains, is a barbarism that makes one shudder ! As you 
are a beginner, — and I don’t pretend in this little work 
to give you more than the rudiments of simple flower- 
gardening, — ^the most we can hope for with regard to 
ferns is, that if you follow my instructions, you need not 
have on your conscience the sin of killing all the ferns 
you take in hand. August and September are the best 
months for bringing down ferns from the hills. Some 
of the kinds you see won’t live in the plains, so if you 
can’t recognize those that will bear being transferred, 
you will surely have some friend who will be able to tell 
you which are adiantum, lastrea^ cystopteris^ poly- 
podium and blechnum- Most of these will thrive down 
in the plains- Ferns are of two kinds ; deciduous and 
evergreen : the former go to rest in the summer ; the 
latter remain green all the year round. I will suppose 
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you have no friend to tell you the classes of the ferns, so 
you might guide your choice in a small way by remem- 
bering one or two points about those you ought and 
ought not to bring away. The larger kind of ferns with 
hrow7i, hairy stem, as a rule, do not like the plains, so 
choose those with stems that have silvery white hair and 
those whose stems have no hair at all- Then there is 
another class you must avoid, and that is v^^ry fi,ie, lace- 
like fer7is. These also won’t bear living away from their 
mountain home. When you search for ferns and come 
across any creeping variety you may safely take them up. 
Now take notice what is meant by crteinny ferns : those 
that let their leaves curve over and take root from the 
tip or point, are pretty strong, and some of these are 
found in the plains, especially two, Adiantum lunulatum 
and Adiantum caxidatum. In jungles that are shady and 
swampy you will be sure to find some beautiful varieties 
of creeping ferns, the best of which is GonioiAeris proli- 
fer a, which will stand all weathers and provide you with 
the most elegant hanging baskets. The few ferns I have 
mentioned are to be found all over India, Collect your 
fenis in the afternoon (I mean those you intend to bring 
down) and leave them in the dew or rain all night ; in the 
morning shake from the roots as much soil as will come 
off by shaking and pack them close together in a basket 
in layers, putting between the layers a light sprinkling 
of shreds of moss. Shut down the lid of the basket. In 
this manner, during the rains, your ferns will stand a 
journey of forty-eight hours. When they have arrived 
at their journey’s end, get ready their pots and trays 
in this way : the pots should be well washed and the 
holes below should be opened properly ; then small pieces 
of brick, about the size of hazel-nuts, filled into almost 
half the depth of the pot ; over these put a layer of coir 
fibre or old moss ; then fill up to within an inch of the 
top with soil composed as follows: — ^Three parts leaf- 
mould, one part powdered charcoal, two parts kxinkur 
broken up to the size of peas. Let this soil settle by 
sprinkling well with water. Your pots should be from 
five to twelve inches wide, according to the size of your 
ferns. In your trays, which should be lined with tin at 
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the bottom, you won’t need more than one layer of brick, 
since the depth of the trays is not more than five or six 
inches {see “ Trays and Stands ”) ; then addi the coir and 
soil as already explained. 

Now for the planting of your ferns. Have by you 
a tin of clean cold water, and as you take each root of 
fern out of the basket, cut away the bruised leaves and 
puti them vcn onie side, plunge each root into the cold 
water for an instant only^ then place it on the top of 
your soil which is ready in the pots and trays. When 
you have thus disposed of all the roots turn to the 
fronds, or leaves, which you have put aside ; break up 
these into small pieces and spread over the roots that 
are still exposed on the surface of the soil. When you 
have covered up the roots with their own leaves, 
then add a layer of abouti half-an-inch of soil, and in 
the hollows left between the roots, put bits of kunkur 
and charcoal. It seems rather a troublesome process, 
but you will be rewarded by soon seeing new fronds 
peeping out. At first you must water these newly- 
planted ferns three times a day, and after they have 
established themselves, twice a day will be sufficient- 
With ^^maiden-hair fern” you must have something 
extra, that is, small gurrahs of water should be placed 
on your trays before you put the soil on, and the fine 
lacy rhizomes, or roots of the maiden-hair, should be 
spread over the sides of the gurrahs, and kept in their 
places by the weight of the kunkur and charcoal placed 
here and there. 

“Silver fern” you know very well. This again has 
another kind of treatment. To the soil already men- 
tioned, add a little sand and powdered old lime. Silver 
fern likes a dark place, so put the pots they are in under 
some overhanging shade. Silver fern grew with me to 
a height of eighteen inches under this treatment. I kept 
their pots in grass cylinders three feet high, so they were 
always cool in their grass-house, and got light only from 
the opening at the top of their house. 

In the winter the deciduous ferns will go to rest; 
remove the pots to the shade of a hedge where they 
will be thorouffhlv sheltered from the cold ; tear up 
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some moss, and spread a thick lace-work of it over these 
ferns. The dew in the winter will supply sufficient 
moisture in the air for them. In the hot weather water 
very sparingly once a fortnight. If these ferns are in 
health, they will all sprout again on the approach of 
the rains. Don’t throw away any fern as dead until you 
have tested its vitality for a year. If under all your 
care it shows no sign of life in that time then you may 
say good-bye to it- Keep your ferns where they will be 
quite sheltered from wind and sun- They like air and 
rain, so an open-air conservatory is the place best suited 
to them. Blechnum boreale is a fern I strongly recom- 
mend ; buy a root of it from the nearest public garden. 
It is perfectly hardy and spreads itself in a marvellous 
manner- Those in fountains in the Crawford Markets 
in Bombay are an illustration of their name — the 
^ffiardy” fern. I have this fern, and maiden-hair, &c., 
in trays in my conservatory, standing in the same place 
in all weathers from one year’s end to another, growing 
in the utmost luxuriance. They are at their best in 
winter. Blechnum boreale and AdianUun candatum 
(creeping fern) are very good for hanging l)askets, and if 
planted on the top of the brick pillars 1 have described 
(see Stands ”) they will throw out their sprays, wh’ch, 
if pinned into the cavities all round the sides, will soon 
entirely cover the pillars. 

Your evergreen ferns will languish a little in the hot 
weather ; never mind, give them plenty of water, three 
times a day if you can, and leave them alone. They will 
all come right when the rains set in. Transplanting 
ferns in the hot weather means sudden deafh.^^ The 
monsoon is the best time for all your fern work. Have, 
if possible, two sets of ferns— one set to keep undis- 
turbed for show and de(?oration, the otlier as a resource 
to be drawn upon for making new boxes and baskets. 
All the ferns I have told you about increase and multi- 
ply tremendously : so if you have no second set of ferns 
in reserve, you can easily abstract a root here and there 
from your ^^show,” without any visible gaps. Cater- 
pillars are very troublesome enemies of ferns. Dry ashes 
sprinkled plentifully are the only protection against 
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them, and fumigation, which you will find described in 
^‘Hints.” For drying and wiring ferns, also see “Hints.’’ 

If you wish your ferns to look perfectly healthy and 
bright, you must superintend the planting and trans- 
planting of them yourself, for, as a rule, malis do not 
understand ferns- A bachelor friend of mine, fond of 
gardening, went to a good deal of trouble and expense 
to keep hia garden nice and had a capital mali to look 
after his plants- Tlie mali really took a great interest 
ill everything committed to his charge, even fer?is. 
When the gentleman saw 7ny maiden-hair fern, he said : 
“Good gracious ! What do you do to make your ferns 
grow so well 1 My maiden-hair fern will not grow' beyond 
an inch or two-”’ The next morning this mali was sent 
to me with a basket of his ferns to have the mystery of 
their backwardness explained. There was a very good 
baskeS eighteen inches deep, and there was a gnrrah ot 
water, and there were signs, and signs only, of maiden- 
hair fern, fern that the mali in his excess of devotion 
had. buried beneath a foot of pure cow-dmuj for soil ! 
If you don’t watch your mali he also will manure your 
ferns, and they will at once perish. 

A highly cultivated Native gentleman admired every- 
thing in my garden exceedingly, except the ferns. 
When he came to those he said : “Madam, 1 can under- 
stand your taking trouble with beautiful flowers, and 
coloured leaves, but these things (the ferns) how can you 
care for them ? They are only common hhagy^^ (spinach 1). 
So much for the opinion of an educated Native : then 
how inuch can be expected from an ignorant mali? 
Your foolish fondness for ferns will always bo beyond 
his understanding. 

Gardenia. 

By this I mean a common, large shrub bearing most 
exquisite white flowers with a faint odour, foliage of a 
brilliant shining green, and known by the long name of 
Taherna montnna coronaria? You very probably have 
some old shrubs of it in your garden ; the flowers of these 
thick, woody old shrubs are not as good as those of new 
young shrubs. So if you take my advice you will dig 
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up your old bushes in the rains ^ and make new plants by 
separating the rooted stems or by cuttings. It grows 
very quickly, and you can get quantities of it in this way. 

If you have none of your own, any neighbouring 
garden, I am sure, will be able to supply you with cut- 
tings. When the flower-buds begin to form at the end 
of the stems, thin off the leaves. By so doing you im- 
prove the size of the flowers. When growi: in jjartial 
shade the foliage of this gardenia becomes very dense, 
and the flowers sparse, so see that you give it all the sun 
and light you can. Each clump or shrubbery ought to 
have at least two or three of these lovely l)ushes. If 
you look at this shrub on a moonlight night, the dazzling 
whiteness of the l>lossoms and the bright sheen of the 
glistening foliage will explain how it has got the native 
name of cliandnee i.e-, “moonbeam ” I doiiH think 
these moonbeams are valued as they deserve to be. {See 
“Hints.”) Prune your shrubs in oval form in the rains, 
and the branches pruned off should be placed in the 
shade till rooted; then taken up and planted where 
wanted. It does not require any particular soil. 

Geraniums 

Are very easily propagated by cuttings. In the hills 
this may be done any time from July to October. In 
the plains from October to December is the best time. 

This charming flower does very well in the plains in 
the South of India, but in the Northern stations they 
must be renewed every October. In the hills they do 
splendidly in open verandahs, and the common kinds 
don’t mind being out in the ground. 

Water always at the root, not from the top, and see 
that there is an extra handful of sand or brick-dust 
mixed with the soil of each pot. 

Gilliflowers. See “Pinks.” 

Grasses 

As a rule are short-lived ; but there is one gratss which 
IS evergreen, aiid which is sure to delight you — Pogo- 
naniherum. It is a very pretty grass found in the hills, 
has something of the character of bamboo, but its stems,. 
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instead of being stiff and upright, are slender and sup- 
ple, like thread, and its fine, elegant sprays grow about 
three feet long, and droop over most gracefully. If you 
can’t get any one to show you which is Poyonantherum 
crinitum^ when you are in the hills, perhaps you will be 
able to find it out from my descriptions, if not you can 
buy a pot of it for two annas from the Government gar- 
dens, Luchnow, as I did six years ago, and so learnt its 
name. It keeps beautifully green and fresh through the 
rains valid cold weather; in the hot months it dries 
slightly here and there but not enough to make it look 
unsightly ; in fact it never dies* Plant it in shallow 
boxes and pans ; soil — leaf-mould with a speaking of 
common earth and sand. Keep in entire shade, and 
well raised from the ground* In a porch facing cast I 
had two boxes of it on rustic stands, and as I watered 
it three times a day in the hot months and twice a day 
during the rest of the year, it always looked like a re- 
freshing green waterfall! In my conservatory I have 
flat pots of it stuck in forks of trees, a place it loves to 
grow in, in boxes on stands, &c., a veritable “thing of 
l»eauty.” You will find your pots, &c., very soon fill 
with roots, so in the rains divide thcvse, putting three 
small bunches of roots into each new pot. It likes 
plenty of water from the top ; give it light, hut no sun. 

Grass means utility^ and St. Timothy, A.D. 304, is 
the only Saint to whom the Calendar devotes it. 

Grevillea robusta. 

The Australian “Silk Oak,” is a king among foliage 
shrubs I Let me recommend your procuring at least 
two) of these to plant in the corners of your lawn 
furthest from your house, or in two shrubberies on 
either side of your carriage-drive. If you don’t already 
know it, here is Firminger’s description of it : — “A most 
noble object, handsome at all periods of its pyramidal 
growth, with beautiful dense foliage of fem-like, rich, 
dark-green leaves.” 

At public gardens you can buy small plants of 
Grevillea rohusta from four to six annas each. I bought 
one for six aiinas, and planted it in the centre of the 
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front lawn of the Shahjehanpur City Dispensary, and 
in the third year of its age, it was in splendid condition 
and twelve feet high ! 

If your station has frosty nights in the cold weather, 
your Grevillea rohusta ought to be protected during its 
first winter, after that it does not come to any harm. 
Water well during the hot weather. It is propagated 
by seed ; but I have never tried growing it from seed, as 
the plants are so- cheap. 

In warm, moist stations in the South of India it 
will grow without the least trouble and makes beautiful 
pot-plants. 

Gypsophila 

Is really a weed found in Northern India, but cultiva- 
tion has made it a most desirable addition to our annuals, 
and as an elegant garniture in floral arrangements, you 
will be charmed with it ! 

Send to Sutton & Sons, at Reading, England, for 
seeds of Gypsophila paniculata, and sow in October just 
where you wish it to grow, as it will not bear transplant- 
ing. The flowers are white, borne in myriads on fine, 
grass-like, branched stems, and if you sow a little patch 
five or six inches across, it will produce a lovely bush 
about a yard high, and nine feet in circumference ; you 
must remember this when deciding where you will grow 
it- 

Scatter some of the seed in a bed of mixed poppies, 
such as Fapaver alpinum and Papaver nudicauley and 
thei ‘result will be what’ Whittier calls : — 

“ An added beauty to the earth.’’ 

Heliotrope, 

Or “Cherry pie,” can be grown most successfully in the 
plains under one very simple condition, that is, keeping 
it raised at least eighteen inches above the level ground. 
Don’t attempt to grow it from seed- Buy a healthy pot 
of it in November, and on a sunny site, make a mound 
quite eighteen inches high, of ordinary earth, to which 
add a small basketful of leaf-mould and one of powdered 
bricks. Bank up your mound with kunJeur or rori (burnt 
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pieces of brick from the kiln), — sink youi* pot of helio- 
trope just as it is into the middle of the momid ; it will 
rapidly throw out branches in all directions. Catch 
these down by placing pieces of brick on them, taking 
care to first plaice a handful of soil on that portion of the 
branch pressed down under the bit of brick. Branches 
pinned down in this way in November ought to be well 
rooted by^the end of January. Cut them away from the 
parent stem and plant where you wish them to- grow ; but 
remember that unless you raise their abiding place, in 
the way I have described, and give them good drainage, 
they will probably all perish during the following mon- 
soon. Young plants should not be planted out later 
than the first week in February. 

It may help you to know how I managed mine. At 
the beginning of one November, I bought a potted plant 
from the public gardens at Aligarh, and planted it in 
the centre of a high mound. The first season there were 
layers from this one plant enough to stock a large raised 
bed ; then from this bed the following year layers were 
taken to form two hedges along my lawn. Nothing of 
all this heliotrope is lost. Year after year it grows 
through all the rain, secure in its high place from water- 
logginy, which is its one great enemy in the plains. 
Prune away at the end of the rains all branches that look 
shabl)y. These will take root if you plant them in a 
shady place. 

Heliotrope is a native of the Cordilleras of Spain, 
where it was first discovered by the great French 
botanist, Jussieu, who was attracted to it by its strong 
perfume. Struck by the peculiarity of its turning its 
flowers to the sun, he gave it the name of Heliotrope and 
sent some of its seeds to* the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
it was first cultivated in 1740. As the Calendar of 
Flowers was compiled long before that event. Heliotrope, 
though it means devotion^ is not to be found dedicated 
to any saint- (Set ^‘Hints-'^) 

Hibiscus. 

Of this splendid flowering shrub there are many varie- 
ties, but I specially recommend three as most effective 
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and beautiful- H, mutabilis^ flowers very large and 
very double, changing from, white in the morning to 
brilliant red in the evening; H- syriacus alhiis, flowers 
very double, of the purest white, more compact petals, 
but not soi large as the preceding ; II. rom sinensis , pet 
haips the most beautiful of all, flowers large, single bell- 
shaped, and of a rich Chinese red. Tliese three can be 
propagated with the greatest ease by cuttings during the 
>*uins, and cuttings of //. S. alhus flower beautifully the 
loilowing year. 

During the coldest months of winter the hibiscus is 
given to shedding its leaves. At i his period prune them 
to half their height, and put down the cuttings in any 
place sheltered from frost. They grow in ordinary soil, 
want very little water when young, and when well 
established occasional watering only. Rooted plants 
must be placed where they will have sun, else they 
won’t flower well. Remember to have some of these in 
your reserve plot as they form a very valuable addition 
to the list of cut flowers for decorative purposes. Many 
people regret that the hibiscus shuts up so quickly after 
being plucked, but in ‘‘Hints” you will find a method of 
keeping them fresh for evening decoration. 

All through the rains H. alhus is an exquisite sight, 
the stems being loaded with bunches of buds which open 
in succession. A large red and black beetle is* a great 
enemy to the hibiscus. There is nothing for it but to 
keep picking them off in the mornings till they entirely 
disappear. 

The native name of hibiscus is gurhuL The Calen- 
dar marks the 5th December for this flower, and it is 
dedicated to St. Crispina, 304 A.D. 

Hollyhock. 

This is a very old-fashioned flower, but they arc now 
produced in fine double forms, and in such lovely shades 
of colour, that you really must grow some in parts of 
your garden where you require tall flowering plants. 
Sow the seeds in October, and when they have developed 
three or four leaves, transplant them where you wisP 
them to grow,placing them not less trian two feet apart. 
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In parts of India where the rainfall is not very 
heavy, Poona, for instance, the hollyhock will grow and 
flower in the rains as well as in the cold weather. 

When the flower-buds form, snip off some from the 
crowded stems, and cut away the side branches and grow 
only the centre, single spike. {See “Balsams.”) They 
want sun, and a liberal soil, so when about to flower, 
^givo them a little liquid manure once or twice a week. 
{See “Hints.”) 

Honeysuckle. 

There are several kinds of these, but the Japanese one 
{Lonicera japonica) is what will best reward you, with 
deliciously scented sprays of white and yellow blossoms. 
If you get one good rooted plant place it where it will get 
plenty of sun, and give it the same soil as that mentioned 
for roses- Almost every house has jaffery screens erect- 
ed at bath-room doors, if these are strongly supported, 
the honeysuckle is just the creeper for it, as it loves soap- 
water. I have a jnffery screen extending along the south 
of the house, covered Avith a glorious tangle of honey- 
suckle and Marechal Kiel roses. ITiese creepers of scent 
and beauty get the water from the servants’ pantry and 
wash-up and groAV with the greatest vigour in conse- 
quence- You must have some of it in your garden- If 
grown in the centre of a bed a support in the form of an 
umbrella suits it. I inserted four iron rods, four feet 
long and three-quarters of an inch thick, round a honey- 
suckle, aaid put a shelf of bamboo lattice on the top to 
which the creeper Avas helped up Avith tAvine. It very 
soon spread over the flat surface. The top flat surface 
is what enables it to get a good deal of sun. The more 
sun it gets the ])etter does it flower. 

The scent of honeysuckle is a scent peculiarly its 
oAvn, and quite unlike any other. It flowers almost all 
the year round, filling the garden with perfume. {See 
“Hints.”) Propagate by layers as you do heliotrope. 
The new shoots sent out near the roots are the best for 
layering. They will strike any time from July to Feb- 
ruary. You can’t have too much of this delicious creep- 
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er, which means generous and devoted affection, {See 
''Scent Sachets.”) 

Inga dulcis or Korkapillee, 

Though another "common thing,” is not to bo despised. 
Sow your seeds during July and August, and follow 
instruction giv ^ for Dodonea- 

It will grow into large trees if you will allow it, and 
grow very quickly too. A small grove of it, with a hedge* 
of dodonea or melindee^ is what you will find invaluable 
for your work-yard, if you have no other shady or retired 
place to keep your seedlings, and do your potting and 
transplanting. It gives an equable shade all the year 
round, slightly more dense than casuarinas, but not dense 
enough to shut out sunshine altogether* In the cold 
months the leaves, on its long, regular, narrow branches, 
have a beautiful purple bloom, like the bloom on grapes, 
and these branches are useful in many ways for decorar 
tions* {See "Hints.”) 

Ipomea palmata 

The commonest, yet the most useful of evergreen creep- 
ers. You see it at every railway station, refreshing 
the eye in the hottest weather with its bright, fresh 
foliage, and well deserving its railway nickname of 
"Porter’s joy.” Make cuttings nine inches long and 
plant thickly in any soil where you wish them to remain. 
Tlio monsoon is the best time to do this, as they will then 
need no watering. The cuttings will take at any time 
of year, but must be watered if put down after the rains. 
Of all creepers, this grows the quickest ; excellent for 
conservatory screens; should be thinned where it be- 
comes too dense, especially when it has reached the top 
of its support. If grown round posts or pillars, it must 
be tied in to be kept in compact tidiness. Seeds of the 
pretty white Ipomea — Moon creeper — should bo sown in 
the rains. This can be had, at Lucknow gardens, at four 
annas per packet. Ipomea means I attach myself to you. 

Ivy. 

Hedera helix will grow very well in the plains if you 
know how to treat it. If you are going to bring ivy 
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down from the hills, choose good, stout bits of root ; 
never mind if the leaves don't look fresh and bright, 
for they must, in any case, all fall when the ivy is 
transplanted. Wrap up what you select in damp 
moss, and keep the moss damp during its journey. 
It will travel quite well among your ferns (ses 
^‘Ferns"), and on arrival, should be plunged into water 
for an ii stant and then planted at once on leaf-mould 
in which there is plenty of broken bits of kunkur. 
You will notice I say on, not in the soil, for the stem 
should always be on the surface and kept down with 
small pieces of brick. It will root quickly in the 
rains, and this is the only time of year you should at- 
tempt to bring it down to the plains. 

Your rockeries will be the best place for it, and you 
will find it grow in and out the rock-work and find its 
way to the tree or trees round which you have built 
your rockeries. It may then be guided into place 
with tacks and tiny bits of tape, or left to climb the 
tree at its own sweet will. The twice a-day watering 
of the conservatory will be quite enough to keep the 
ivy damp, and it will reward all your trouble and 
make a charming variety in your rock-plants, pro- 
tected here from its chief enemy, the hot wind. A 
quantity of ivy in my rockeries, planted close by the 
kerovsiiie tins filled with water — {see “Conservatories") 
— ^turned some of its young shoots over the edge of 
the tins and remained immersed in the water all 
through the hot weather without harm. 

Ivy puts out its new leaves in the rains, and these 
keep beautifully fresh and bright through the winter. 
In the hot weather it makes no growth, and if you 
see it looking rather withered, don't think it is dying : 
leave it as it is. The rains will prove its vitality. If 
you attempt to transplant it during the hot-weather, 
it will perish completely. If you come across some 
particularly well-coloured or clear-veined ivy you wish 
to make the most of, strike new cuttings according to 
the method described in paragraph “Delicate Cuttings,’’ 
but first put some powdered charcoal in the cotton- 

5 
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wool. In the hills, you can do this from March to 
September. On the plains, during the rains only. 

Ivy means friendship ; the Calendar devotes it to 
St. Paul, the first hermit, and it is used to mark the 
15th of January. 

Ixora, 

Native name Eoohninee, is an evergreen shnib which 
is very desirable to have in one’s garden. There are 
several kinds, but three kinds will be sufficient for you 
to begin with: Ixora coccinea^ with scarlet - flowers ; 
/. rosea, flowers coral pink ; I. alba, flowers white. 
Send for rooted plants in the rains. They keep in 
flower all the year round, but are at their best in 
September and October, and as the blossoms when cut 
do not fade (juickly, they are a great addition to your 
list of cut flowers. Plant in full sunshine in .any 
common soil, to which a little cow-dung should be 
added. When the plants are old, thick and woody, 
the suckers round about should be removed and planted 
elsewhere. These, put down in fresh soil, will bear 
flowers much larger than the old parent stock. If you 
have a great number, put some near your well, or your 
stables, for, when once rooted, they need no care. 
In November, cut all straggling branches and prune 
them into shape. {See ^‘Hints.’’) 

Jasmine. 

“ My slight and slender Jasmine tree, 

That bloomest on my border tower, 

Thou art more dearly loved by me 

Than all the wealth of fairy bower. 

I ask not while I near thee dwell, 

Arabia’s spice or Syria’s rose ; 

Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 

Thy virgin white more freshly glows.” 

Lord Morpeth. 

India, the home of the jasmine, has many kinds 
of this sweet flower, but three kinds will be very nice 
for your modest garden. J. angustifolium, the 
foliage of which is very showy and a beautiful sight 
when in full bloom in the hot-weather ; /. officinale^ 
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•elegunt and graceful both in foliage and flowers ; J , 
■syrdm^gafolium, very ornamental in the garden with 
its constant profusion of star-like blooms. ISe.f' 
‘‘Hints.^’) 

These grow readily from cuttings, layers, and suck- 
ers, which should be planted early in the rains in 
common soil, enriched with a little manure. When 
they haVe once established themselves, they need no 
attention. /. officinale is very desirable over a porch, 
and if grown as a creeper, should not be pruned ; 
but all the three I have mentioned should be pruned 
just before the rains, if grown as shrubs. 

The jasmine was taken from India to Europe by 
Spanish navigators in 1560. It means amiability. 

Kuronda 

Is the native name, and Carissa carandas the Latin 
name of a common shrub. It forms a bushy shrub, 
like imra ; the blossom is of no particular value, but 
the fruit is lovely ! 

The berries appear in small bunches in the rains, 
and look as if they Avere made of wax exc^uisitely 
tinted, from the purest Avhite, through shades of bril- 
liant scarlet, to the richest ruby- The bushes, when 
loaded with this most uncommon fruit form a 
sight, the charm of which is not easily forgotten. 

There are two kinds of kurondas — the pink and 
the green. The former is what you must ask for : 
the berries of the latter change from green to black, 
are round, and cannot in any Avay be compared witli 
the perfect oval of the pink kind. 

They are propagated by seed and rootlets, and 
should be planted in the rains. Water occasionally 
during their first hot weather, after that they need 
no attention. Plant in your shrubberies, or in one 
or two small clumps by themselves ; prune after the 
fruiting season is over. 

Lagestroemia Indioa. 

Called by the natives Gool Fanoos, is one of the most 
beautiful of shrubs, and I know none more easy of 
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cultivation. There are three colours — white, pink 
and mauve, and all can be propagated by cuttings 
from July to November. They need no special soil 
and no special watering beyond the first hot season. 
Plant by carriage drive or shrubberies, pink and white 
alternately, but keep the mauve in groups by itself. 
Some of the white and pink should be planted singly 
in the centre of flower beds, and after flowering, these 
should be pruned down to within eighteen inches of 
the ground in November, or when they begin to shed 
their leaves. Tall annuals like poppy, cornflower, <fec., 
may bo planted round to hide the bare stumps during 
the cold season. In the hot weather the la’gestrnemia 
])uts out its refreshing green leaves, and then from May 
onwards it is in glorious bloom. 

The single ones in beds will throw out their long 
graceful sprays of bloom, the tips of the lower ones 
drooping over almost to the ground. Those in the 
shrubberies need not be pruned lower than fo-ur feet. 
Make use of all your cuttings, of the white especially, 
for you can^t have too much of this in your reserve 
plot, &c., to supply continuous demands for table 
decorations, and to prevent the mail gathering the 
blooms from those shrubs you wish to show in all 
their glory. {See ^‘Hints.’’) 

Larkspur 

Is a pretty purple annual you must not go without. 
Sow the seeds in October where you wish them to 
remain, as they won't bear transplanting. I have 
already suggested its being grown with coreopsis, but 
patches of it here and there, in the space forming the 
border of your lawn, will add to the variety of colour ; 
but remember to plant it rather in the background 
among your annuals, because it grows tall, sometimes 
between two and three feet high, and must not 
overwhelm the low-growing annuals like phlox, pansies, 
&c. Ask Sutton to send you a packet of the lovely 
blue larkspur {Dalphinium coelestinum)- These are 
of a decided, uncommon, shy-blue and should not be 
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planted near the purple, but by themselves, or in the 
middle of small beds with borders of low annuals red, 
white and yellow. Save your seed by plucking and 
drying the fully-ripe podls. Ijarksnur means 
lightness. 

Lilies. 

“ Th“. Lily’s height bespake command — 

A fair, imperial flower ; 

She seemed designed for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her power.” 

Under the head of lilies I include Amaryllis^ as 
most amateurs call them lilies. I strongly recommend 
these bulbous plants, as they are easy to cultivate, 
their blossoms are specially beautiful and graceful, 
and their colouring most varied. As you are a be- 
ginner, I shall mention only a few you may take up 
with confidence and satisfaction. Polianthes 
Uiherosa, the most common of lilies in India : 
Eucharis Amazonica, an exquisite pure white lily ; 
HedycMum coronariuniy a lovely, deliciously-scented 
lily ; and different kinds of alliums and amaryllis. 

Leaf-mould with a little sand is the soil almost all 
lilies thrive in. Plant your P. tuherosa either in pots 
or in the ground. If you have room, they look well 
in the border behind your zephyranthes (see '' Zephy- 
ranthes’’). They flower in the rains. Cut down each 
flower-stalk after the flowers are over. If the winter 
is severe, the leaves also will die down. Those which 
you grow in pots may be moved into verandahs ; stop 
watering them when they go to rest, and begin again 
when you see green blades appear above the surface 
of the soil. At the beginning of the rains you should 
separate the bulbs, which you will find have greatly 
increased. When the flower spathes begin to form a 
little liquid manure at the root will do them good. 

Eucharis lilies won’t grow in the sun, though they 
like plenty of light. Plant them in your rockeries, 
and in pots at the beginning of the rains, and give 
a little liquid manure when you see they are about to 
flower, and stand the pots in saucers of water. Let* 
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the pots remain standing in water till in winter yoir 
see the leaves turning yellow, then remove them to a 
corner of your work-yard, where they will be pro- 
tected from the cold, and bury the pots up to their 
rims in the ground, or bank earth round them* 
Water slightly once a week while they are at rest. 
As soon as the weather becomes warm, take up your 
bulbs and plant one in each pot : you will find they 
have multiplied tremendously. As soon as the new 
leaves begin to show, water them every day. The 
leaves ought to grow to a good size and look strong 
by the time the rains begin, when you must again 
transplant them, and stand the pots in water. Don't 
use manure till they begin to show signs of flowering, 
and then only a little, for too much will prevent 
their flowering. 

If you do just as I have advised, you will find that, 
in two or three years, you will have more eucharis 
lilies than you know what to do with ! 

The Hedychium coronarium when in flower in the 
rains is, as a friend of mine called it, perfect 
poemr It may have been the beauty and perfume 
of this lily that inspired Heine to say: — 

“I will steep my fainting spirit 
In the Lily’s calyx })ale. 

The Lily in tones that stir it, 

A song of my love shall exhale. 

That song shall vibrate and shiver, 

Like the ever remembered kiss, 

That from her lips on mine did quiver. 

In hours of divinest bliss.” 

The tubers of this lily are like rough ginger roots,, 
and spread out vigorously. Don't bury the tubers 
too deep: one tuber in a 12-inch pot, with an inch of 
soil lightly sprinkled over, is sufficient. Do this in 
the hot weather, and keep your pots in the shade. 
Water them every day, and when the leaves are six 
or seven inches high, stand the pots in saucers of 
water. During the rains there will be several stems 
of flowers sent up in succession from each pot, and 
each stem will bear a head of buds which will open 
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from three to ten at a time, perfuming the whole of 
your conservatory deliciously. Cut down each stem 
after it has done flowering, and when you see no more 
new stems coming up, take the pots out of the water 
and place them under a hedge, where they will be 
protected from cold at night, and yet be able to get 
warmed by the sun in the day. As the weather warms, 
the tubers will begin to sprout ; turn them out of the 
pots and separate them. Do this by cutting them 
with a sharp knife into pieces four inches long. 
See that each piece hafi some root, and then proceed 
as above instructed. If you find that your pots are 
full of tubers by August, you may safely separate 
them again. This lily does not do well in the ground. 

Mr. P. Barrie, Miissooric, N.-W. P., is most learned 
on the subject of lilies and all tuberous plants, and I 
would advise you to apply to him for all you want in 
this respect. I am indebted to him for an introduc- 
tion to many heavenly things in the way of lilies. 

The Lily means majesty, Lilium candidum is 
devoted to the Virgin, and marks the 2nd of July, and 
fourteen other kinds of lilies are devoted to Bishops 
I'lidl Saints in the Calendar. [/SVf Carlo Dolci^s cele- 
brated picture at Munich.] 

Amaryllis are beautiful lilies for both ground and 
pot culture. 

The Government Garden at Lucknow supplies them 
at Rs. 5 per hundred. Send for a few of each kind at 
the end of the winter. Those for the ground should 
be planted in rather a protected part of the garden, 
where they will get the sun for only a small part of 
the day ; those in pots place in the most open part of 
your conservatory, and on the edge of your verandahs. 

Some will flower in the hot months, some in the 
rains ; all will go to rest at the approach of winter, 
when you must stop watering. Those in the ground 
may be taken up and put away in boxes like your 
caladium bulbs ; those in pots may be left under the 
hedge with your other lilies. Water them as soon as 
they begin to sprout in the hot weather, and when the 
flower spathes form, mulch (stir open) the surface of 
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the soil and give a little liquid cow-dung once a week 
till they have finished flowering. The small bulbs 
you may plant three in a 10-inch pot ; those as large 
as a good sized onion ought to be placed singly in 
12-inch pots. 

Alliums are tuberous plants you will bt? very pleased 
with ; they are easy to cultivate and increase largely 
from year to year. The white kinds which are 
valuable for garniture are Allium N eapolitanum and 
Allium ciliatum^ The coloured ones are : Allium 
cmrnUum (blue), Allium Jlavum (yellow), and Allium 
descendens (red). Sutton will send you these, and 
you must treat them in the same way as your 
Amaryllis, (See “Hints.”) 

Marguerite 

(Chrysanthemum carinaium)^ the French marguerite, 
the English ox-eyed daisy, is an annual well worth 
cultivating. Sow the seed in October in boxes, and 
plant out into beds as soon as the seedlings are three 
or four inches high. Get a packet of mixed seed, 
as the white, yellow and variegated look better in the 
mass than each by itself. They like plenty of sun, 
and as they grow to a height of two feet, should be 
placed at the back or in the centre of other low-flower- 
ing annuals. Masses grown in diamond-shaped beds, 
with mignonette borders, look very well. Save the 
seed from the biggest seed vessels. (See “Hints.”) 

Mehndee. See Camphire. 

Migrnonette 

(The botanist^s Reseda odorata, the mali's “minna- 
mint”) is just what its name denotes — “little darling,^’ 
and much obliged ought we to be to Napoleon for 
introducing into Europe this delicious little flower 
from Egypt. Get a packet of “Golden Queen” from 
England, if you can ; if not, from the Himalayan Seed 
Stores, Mussoorie. In the flower bordering I have 
advised for your lawn, make room for mignonette, 
and mix with the soil you have prepared for your 
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annuals a little sand and a handful of powdered old 
lime. You are sure to find somewhere or other in 
jour compound bits of broken plaster which you can 
utilize for this purpose. Sow your seed in October 
where it is to remain. Have some in your smallest 
pots for bringing into the house, and keep these pots 
sunk in the earth, else the flower spikes will not be 
good. Mignonette likes its roots kept warm. 

Seed-pods will form in February and March. Collect 
as much as you can every two or three days, by 
spreading a handkerchief near the plants, and knock- 
ing off the seeds into it by a rather smart fillip of the 
finger against the stalks. Mignonette should be 
watered at the root — ^not from the top. When cut 
for vases, you will find mignonette will groWy and its 
fiower-buds expand right to the tip of the sprays if 
you will change the water every da^ and snip off the 
ends of the stems. (See ‘‘Scent Sachets.^^) 

Mina lobata. 

A VERY handsome, profusely flowering creeper, intro- 
duced from Mexico ; seeds are now obtainable from 
every public garden. Sow in pots in June, before the 
rains begin, and water every day, keeping them in the 
sun. , These sown early grow slowly, but the stems 
become firm and strong. In July, sow another lot. 
As these creepers do not like to be transplanted, the 
safest plan is to make holes where you wish the Mina 
lobata to grow, and then crack the pots and sink them 
bodily into the holes. At the end of July or begin- 
ning of August give them plenty of water and full 
sunlight. The upright flower sprays come in pairs by 
each leaf, and are shaded from crimson and red, 
through orange and yellow to white, in a beautiful 
way. It keeps in bloom right into the hot weather, 
and seeds profusely. Save seed for the following year. 
The blossoms of the Mina lobata have a virtue pos- 
sessed by few other creepers ; after being gathered, 
they keep fresh for several days if placed in fresh 
water every day. 
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Mina lohata climbs well on lattice-work, on pillars, 
on dead trees, and spreads over rock-work. {See 
^^Hints.’O 

Nasturtium (Tropmolum) 

Always makes a good show, so you must not omit this 
from your list of annuals. Send for the ‘Tom 
Thumb’* variety in two colours, scarlet and darkest 
red (or maroon), and for the climbing variety in 
yellow. The seeds must be sown at the end of October 
where they are to remain. Plant the red and scarlet 
in your borders ; two seeds together (in case one does 
not germinate and so cause a gap) at distances of six 
and seven inches. Snip off some of the leaves where 
they are very thick : the blossoms will be the better 
for* it. The yellow climbing sort looks well grown 
around a small or high mound or trained up the brick 
pillars described * elsewhere,^ Save the seeds when 
quite ripe, but dry them before putting away in 
bottles, because they would otherwise be damp, and 
not germinate when you sow them the following year. 
(See^^mxiUr) 

Nasturtium marks the 7th July, and is devoted to 
St. Felix, Bishop of Nantes, 684 A.D. 

Oleanders 

{Rhodian) have much to recommend them. They are 
evergreen, are always in flower, want no care after 
they have taken root and blossom the year after they 
are planted. In making a new garden, let these be 
almost your first thing to st^iSt with, for they are a 
great ‘^stand by.” They grow in any soil, but a little 
manure or leaf-mould added to common garden earth 
improves them. Let me advise your planting them 
along the outer hedge of your compound, or along 
your carriage-drive, or as a screen for your stables or 
outhouses. Get cuttings of both white and pink to 
be planted alternately. These cuttings should be 
eighteen inches long, and at the beginning of the rains 
should be planted five or six together, not singly, in 
holes dug at distances of «ix feet. If you have an eye 
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to in-door decoration, put a clump of the white 
oleander somewhere, so that repeated cutting of its 
flowers won’t affect the show in your garden. Just 
when the rains begin prune your oleanders into shape, 
and thin out the branches round the bottom. I think 
the oleanders all pruned to an even height of seven 
or eight feet look charming! While the rain falls 
the cuttings will not need watering ; but through their 
first winter and hot weather, you must water them 
every second day. When your bushes are two years 
old, they go on bravely and not mind if you never 
give them any water except once or twice in the hot 
months. In the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, 
in the Central and North-West Provinces they grow 
luxuriantly with little or no care. In very cold lati- 
tudes they do not succeed. {See Flowers in Southern 
Stations.) There is no shrub to which I feel so 
grateful as the oleander for yielding an unceasing 
supply of flowers. {See ‘‘Hints.”) It can also be 
pruned so as to grow like a standard rose bush. 

Oxalis, 

Wood Sorrel, is a bright, showy annual, grown from 
bulbs. Mr. P. Barrie, Mussoorie, will tell you all 
about them. In the meantime get, in September or 
October, from your nearest public garden, one dozen 
bulbs of each colour. There are many — red, pink, 
purple, white and yellow. I may tell you they can 
be had at Saharunpur public gardens at four annas 
per dozen Bulbs. Use 6-inch pots with good garden 
soil such as recommended for annuals, put three bulbs 
in each pot, and keep in shade till the leaves are well 
formed, then bring the pots into sunlight. They are 
most useful for filling up empty spaces between big 
pots along the front of your verandahs, which you 
naturally wish to have appear as bright as possible. 
And these pots are also very nice for filling in your 
rustic trays which you may have on rustic stands near 
your porch, and elsewhere in bright sunlight. 

When they die down after the winter, stop watering, 
nnd when the soil is quite dry, turn out the contents 
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of the pots, shake away the soil gently, remove the 
bulbs, and put them away like your caladium bulbs, 
taking care to keep the colours separate. If you don’t 
want to use the pots for anything else, you may leave 
the bulbs as they are, and put away the pots in a safe 
corner of your verandah till the following September, 
when you should repeat the above-mentioned process. 
The canary oxalis (0. cuprea) in particular is very 
attractive, as its lemon colour is different from other 
yellows of your annuals. Oxalis should be watered 
at its roots, without the rose to the watering pot. 

Oxalis marks the 21st and 22nd of November in the 
Calendar, and is devoted to the Virgin Mary, and to 
St. Cecilia, Patroness of Music, 230 A.D. 

Palms. 

I AM SO glad that now-a-days it is the fashion to bring 
palms, &c., into our rooms, a fashion set in England 
by the late Prince Consort. 

Send to the gardens at Lucknow and Saharunpur, 
for a list of palms, if you live in the North of India, 
where you can get them from 4 annas to lie. 1 each. 

If you live in the South of India, you could not do 
better than send to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, 
for what you want, for there you will get an assort- 
ment of twelve different kinds, packed in bamboo 
pots, for the small price of Rs. 2-8. 

Livutona mauritiana, the large fan-shaped palm, 
is what you generally see used by most people. It is 
a very satisfactory palm to be undertaken by begin- 
ners. Then there are some others I would recom- 
mend as very pretty and effective, and easy to grow, 
Calamus Rojrhurghii, Caryota urens^ Kemtia 
F orsteriana, Plicenix acaulis^ Thrinax argentea^ etc. 

We will suppose you will start with small-sized 
palms. Put them into 10-inch pots first and give 
them this soil — ^two parts leaf-mould, one part com- 
mon garden earth, and one part composed half and 
half of pounded kunkur and river silt. If there is no 
river near you, the mud from the bottom of a dried- 
up pond will do instead of the silt. Take care there 
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is no manure mixed in with your leaf -mould. Keep 
your p.alms in the shade, and give them plenty of 
water when first planted. In the rains is the best 
time to plant them. To keep your palms beautifully 
fresh and green you must remember two things ; give 
them light but no sunshine directly on them, and to 
keep their leaves free from dust by frequent sponging 
with cl^an water. If you . have no time to sponge each 
leaf yourself, the best plan is to douche them in your 
reservoir. Have a piece of board cut round, of a 
diameter an inch or two larger than the top of your 
biggest palm pot ; cut a hole in the middle of this 
board big enough to admit the truuh of your palm, 
cut this board right across into two pieces, then fit it 
on to the top of your palm pot and tie it down securely. 
Your mali can then turn the pot topsy-turvy, and 
douche the palm in your reservoir quite safely. This 
is the easiest and most effectual way of clearing off 
the dust from the pores of your palm leaves, and, as 
I said before, to free them from dust is to keep them 
healthy. This should be done once a week in the hot 
weather ; in the winter once in two or three weeks, 
but always in the morning in winter. 

Never keep your palms shut up in your drawing- 
room at night ; they can’t live without air ; so, before 
shutting up the house, have your palms put right out 
into the open air in the hot weather and rains ; and 
under a tree in the shelter of the conservatory, or in 
your verandah, in winter. Palms kept in-doors con- 
stantly will have a tendency to look flat, with their 
leaves curving downwards. If this happens to yours, 
you must remove them to hospital, i.e., your open-air 
conservatory. They are pining for overhead light, 
which the ceiling of your rooms shuts out from them 
completely, therefore you must keep them in hospital 
till the light from above in your conservatory drawi 
up and restores the leaves to a more upright and 
natural position. Always cut away sharply with a 
knife any broken, old or disfigured leaf. 

The palms you first plant in 10-inch pots should 
the following year be put into 12-inch pots, and the 
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next year promote them to 14-inch pots. Always 
transplant in the rains. The sizes I have given are 
the best-sized pots for rustic stands and for easy 
moving in and out of rooms. In the 14-inch pot they 
Vfill grow to a good size, and have ten or twelve well- 
developed leaves from twenty-four to thirty inches 
long. In tubs and in the ground they will grow much 
larger. Palms are always valuable, and therefore 
should always be taken care of. 

Pansies 

From the French Pensee (Viola tricolor), 

“ And there are pansies, that’s for thoughts.” — Shakespeare 

Sow the seed in your boxes in October {see ‘‘ »Seed 
Sowing”) in ridges well apart, for since they do not all 
germinate at once, you should have plenty of room to 
take up those which have five or six leaves, without 
injuring others which are still undeveloped. The soil 
for pansies ought to be rich and light, so to the soil 
already advised for annuals, add just a little more old 
cow-dung and sand. Take up your pansies as soon as 
they show four or five leaves, and plant four in each 
seed-box, and keep them in the shade till they are 
double the size ; then plant out in your beds and keep 
ri good many to plant singly in 6 -inch pots, for placing, 
which you will have many opportunities. For porch- 
steps, verandahs, &c., your little pots with single 
pansies will make a delightful show of colour. These 
pots should be put in the open air at night, and fre- 
quently changed. If you wish to keep your pansies 
in flower for a long time, you should snip off the 
withered blossoms before the seed-pods form. They 
belong to the violet family, and throw out suckers at 
the roots, so if among your plants you find some par- 
ticular kind you would like to have more of, take up 
the plant and divide it at the root, planting them at 
once. 

When you see the leaves of your pansy plants turn- 
ing yellow, it is because they have too much manure, 
or the drainage is clogged. Take up your plant and 
remedy the defect. Those pots from which you wish 
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to save seed should be set aside when the flowers begin 
to wither, each colour by itself, and tiny squares of 
fine muslin tied over the seed-bearing stems. 

The pansy marks the 13th of March, and is devoted 
to St. Euphrasia, 410 A.D. (See ‘^Hints.”) 

Petunia 

Is one of the most necessary of pretty and easily cul- 
tivated annuals. Get one packet of white and one of 
mixed colours, and sow in boxes after the 10th of Octo- 
ber, and when grown to two or three inches high, plant 
them out in your beds and borders. Petunias grow 
to a height of about eighteen inches, and look effective 
if set against the raised bank, on the top of which I 
have advised you to keep your heliotrope and chry- 
santhemums. The white ones seem to keep longer in 
flower than the coloured, and you will find if you grow 
them in alternate lines with your sweet-peas, or to 
border centres of sweet-peas, the combined perfume 
will be delicious, and the effect of colour very pleasing. 

If you plant your petunias in beds and borders 
where you wish them to grow closely and compactly, 
pin down the long sprays with bits of wire bent like 
big hair-pins. If grown as single plants, pinch off the 
ends of the branches till the plant attains a bushy 
appearance. 

Petunias are very hardy, and flower all through the 
cold and hot weather. They die down in the rains, 
but come up of themselves the following winter. The 
flowers of the self-sown seed plants do very well the 
first year, but after that they are poor, so it is better 
to get fresh seed. (See “Hints.”) 

Phlox Drummondi, 

“The indispensable ornament of an Indian garden,*' 
is what Firminger rightly calls this dear little annual. 
It grows low, so must be put in front of annuals that 
grow higher. Get some packets of mixed seed, and 
if you want a variety for table decoration, send for a 
packet of dark-red and one of pink. Sow in October 
in separate boxes. When the plants are two or three 
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inches high, take them up and plant the mixed colours 
in beds and borders, and the red and pink in patches 
by themselves (for cuttings) and in flat boxes of your 
rustic stands ; also in small pots for your verandahs 
and porch, — a good many, so as to admit of their being 
changed from time to time. Phlox, like petunia, will 
sow itself, but you must save seed the first year, be- 
cause the flowers of^those that come up self-sown are 
not so good. 

Among your mixed kinds you may see some you 
particularly like ; you can make cuttings from these, 
or take up the entire plant carefully and diviJt^ tae 
roots. 

Ask Sutton to send you seeds of the perennial phlox, 
and plant these in small clumps in corners of your 
shrubberies, where they will be sheltered from the hot 
wind. These will grow as tall as your larkspurs, and 
will keep in bloom longer than the dwarf phlox. 

In one of my gardens I had an oblong plot at the 
back of the house, which I grassed over and planted 
with a small rosary, each rose-bush at a distance of six 
feet from the other. This grass-plot rosary had a fl- 
inch border of red alternanthera, against the inner 
side of which was a 9-inch border of mixed phlox. 
This plot, from January to May, was a sight pleasant 
indeed to the eye. It was watered by the hand, and 
the grass-cutters kept the grass clipped low. (S^c 
"Hints.’O 

Pilea muscosa 

Is a pretty weed often mistaken for a fern. You will 
get plants of this at the gardens at Saharunpur at six 
annas each. If you start with two plants in your 
damp, shady rockeries, you will have quantities the 
following year. It creeps and roots itself very satis- 
factorily, and you will find new plants growing on the 
stones where it had shed its seeds. It is one of the 
prettiest evergreens you can have in your rockeries ; 
it is easily propagated by layers, and most useful in 
table decoration. (See “Hints.”) 
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Pinks 

{pianthus sinensis) are the old-fashioned ‘^gilliflowers’^ 
of Chaucer, Spenser and other old poets. Shakespeare 
makes Perdita say — 

“The fairest flowers of the season are our carnations 
and streaked gilliflowers.” 

Pinks having flowers and foliage differing complete- 
ly from v^ther annuals, form a pretty variety. Sow in 
boxes in October and plant them out when they are 
about three inches high into beds and borders. Single 
plants at equal distances in among your mignonette 
look very pretty. Keep a good many to plant singly, 
or three in a pot for porch and verandah decoration. 
The pinks in pots, if kept where they can be sheltered 
from severe sun and heat, will flower on into the 
rains ; the other flowers of this family — carnations, 
(VC., you must not attempt till you are a more expe- 
rienced gardener. Pinks will keep in flower a long 
time, especially if you cut away the old flowers before 
the see<i-pods form. Set aside some for saving seed. 

The pink means 'pure love. It marks the 4th of 
June and is devoted to St. Quirinus, Bishop, 304 A.D. 

Plumbago 

Is a pale blue flower growing in extremely elegant 
bunches, and well worth cultivating. It grows quite 
easily from cuttings and division of roots in any part 
of India where the winter is not severe. Have several 
small beds with half-a-dozen shrubs of this lovely blue 
flower, and iow seeds of the scarlet poppy between. 
Keep the shrubs only about two feet high by pruning 
in June and October. {See “Hints.”) 

Poppies. 

“Tub ancients who regarded Sleep as the healer of all 
woes, the great comforter of the world, gave him for his 
only ornament a wreath of poppieaJ^ 

When sending for seeds, ask for Papaver orieniale. 
This is the bright scarlet poppy with dark centre, which 
one always associates with cornflowers and! whCat {see O. 

6 
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and W-) Get also a packet of mixed eschscholtzia, the 
Califomiam poppy, of all sorts of brilliant colours. As 
you cannot transplant poppies, sow the seeds where 
they are to remain- In the “Cornflower” paragraph, you 
will see how I advise sowing them in alternate lines and 
in beds, and see also paragraph “Gypsophila,” whose fine 
white blossoms show up the colours of the poppies most 
beautifully. Have a spare patch in your reserve garden 
for cutting. Fortunately, the poppy does not deterior- 
ate, so save your seed every year. The seeds of poppies 
are very small, and the Indians use them as the smallest 
measures of weight, just as the English use barleycorns 
and call them “grains.” {See “Hints.”) 

It means consolation^ marks the 15th, 17th and 24th 
of May, the 18th and 20th of June, and is devoted to five 
saints in the Calendar, among whom is St. Paschal, 
1692 A.D, 

Portulaooa. 

One of the most varied and brilliant of low-growing 
annuals. Sow in October where it is to remain. You 
must find room for small patches of it between the* roses 
in your rosaries, and at intervals in grass border's &c. 
The reason why I don’t recommend their having conspi- 
cuous beds to themselves, is that their brilliant blossoms 
are at their best only while the sun is shining on them. 
When the sun goes round to the west, the portulaccas 
close in the shade, so that their beauty is not visible to 
those who come into the garden only in the cool of the 
evening. But in winter there are many days when one 
can bear the mid-day sun with comfort, and you will 
then find what a “thing of beauty^’ the portulacca is, 
though it may not be a “joy for ever ” In tubs and 
large nands where I had foliage plants, &c., growing in 
the sun, I scattered] sonje portulacca seed. They flower- 
ed beautifully, and formed such a pretty setting to the 
centre plant- Save the seed by gathering before the 
pods are quite dry^ else they will burst and be lost. 
Dry the tiny pods in muslin bags before you put them 
away in bottles- 
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Quisqualis Indioa, 

‘Commonly known as the Rangoon creeper, is a really 
beautiful evergreen. You may already possess it, if not, 
some of your neighbours will gladly spare you a root or 
two. It needs no care^ a grand virtue in a plant that 
will afford you flowers all the year round; it can be 
•grown in many ways. I had a big one in a comer of my 
lawn, among, foliage shrubs, which was kept round, 
compact, and shrubby by always having the old wood 
pruned away. Then I allowed quisqualis to climb up 
some camphire (ineJindee) along my reserve plot, and it 
formed a thick, shady, permanent overhanging hedge, 
behind which my reserved violet plants, on a bank, grew 
safely in the rains, and in the shade, of which I kept new- 
ly-potted plants. On the sunny side of your conserva- 
tory plant quisqualis here and there to supplement your 
ipomea, because the broad leaves make a strong shield 
against the cold blasts of winter and the hot winds of 
summer. Nail up quisqualis with large nails and wire 
stretched from one nail to the other against outhouse 
walls, or along boundary walls, and you will be more 
than recompensed by the result. Quisqualis throws out 
suckers in all dijrections : take these up in the rains, and 
plant in gaps in hedges ; it is most valuable in table and 
in-door decoration. {See ‘‘Hints.^^) 

Roses 

Crow wonderfully well in the Central Provinces and the 
North-West Provinces, and, after all, do not need very 
much care. But even if the rose were a difficult flower 
to cultivate, its rare and perfect beauty would be worth 
the greatest trouble, and no garden can be complete 
without the “Queen of flowers.” Anacreon, the poet of 
love, says;—' 

“ Resplendent Rose ! the flower of flowers, 

Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers; 

Whose virgin blush of chastened dye, 

Enchants so much our mortal eye.” 

There are five or six hundred kinds of roses to be 
seen in the different public gardens, so it is not an easy 
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matter to choose which’ you will have, especially as there 
are some roses known to different persons by different 
names. However, as you are a biginner, twenty-four 
different roses will be enough for you to start with, if 
you have only the small garden mentioned before ; but if 
you have the larger one I have also described, you 
might send for three or four of each of the kinds 1 
recommend. 


Pink Roses. 


1. La France 

2. Captain Christy 

^1. Beauty of Waltham 

4. Souvenir d^un Arrw 


5. Souvenir de Malmaison 

Rouge 

6. Victor Verdier 

7. Edward^s Rose 


1. Monte Christo 

2. Black Prince 

3. Alfred Coiomb 


Red Roses. 

4. Firebrand 

5. General Jacqueminot 
6- Horace Vernet 


1. Acidale 

2. Amahilis 
3- Citrodora 


White Roses. 

4. Coquette des Blanches 
6- Devoniensis 

6. Madame Noman 


Yellow Roses. 


1. Augusta Vacher 

2. Elise Sauvage 

3. Gloire de Dijon 


4. Marshal Niel 
6. Marie Van Houtte 
6. Solfaterre 


Of all which I have mentioned you can obtain well- 
rooted plants at eight annas each from the Lucknow and 
Saharanpur gardens- Cuttings are two annas each ; but 
if you are at any distance from the gardens, I won’t 
advise getting cuttings, as you can’t depend on their 
travelling safely. But if you are only an hour or two 
by railway journey distant from' the gardens, you may 
venture on cuttings, {See ‘‘Rose Cuttings.”) 

But whether you send for rooted plants or cuttings, 
do not begin earlier than 10th October or later than 
end of November — ^the earlier date for the Central Pro* 
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vinces; the later date for the North-Western Provinces. 
I say this, as I find the heat begins sooner in the Centra! 
Provinces than in the North-Western Provinces : so you 
must give your new plants as much of the cold weather 
as possible to establish themselves before the summer 
begins- So that you should know exactly what you are 
sending for, I had better give you a. short 

Description of Roses wMch 1 have mentioned. 
Fink Roses— 

La France, beautiful in all respects and a constant 
delight. She is in fact queen of all pink roses. Deli- 
ciously scented, of good shape, large, and very generous- 
Though she sends out her best blooms in the winter, she 
gives you some flowers in the rains too. Her monsoon 
roses are better in the Central Provinces than they are 
in the North-Western Provinces- 

Captain Christy comes next — a fitting pair to La 
France, of exactly the same shade of pink, but different- 
ly shaped petals, large and free. He frames his magni- 
ficence in rich bronze leaves which cluster close up to 
his petals, and like a soldier, Captain Christy holds 
himself erect and firm. He is finer full-blown than 
in bud. 

Beauty of Waltham is a fine rose, of rich, satiny 
pink, slightly deeper in tint than the two foregoing roses. 
Its glossy petals curve outwards, and it bears flowers 
plentifully. Does not grow quite as high as La France 
and Captain Christy, 

Souvenir d!un Ami grows to the same height as 
Beauty of Waltham, has glossy green leaves, of bushy 
habit, flowers plentifully, an elegant fresh pink rose, love* 
ly in half-blown bud. 

Souvenir de Malmaison Uouye, an old-fashioned 
climbing rose, whose charm is ever new. A very vigor- 
ous rose, needs some support, profuse flowerer, cuttings 
root very easily. 

Victor Verdier, a clear, bright, pink rose, quite differ- 
ent in tint and shape from the five other pink roses 
mentioned. Erect in habit and very showy. 
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Edward^ s Rose, — ^It goes without saying that you will 
have plenty of the hardy, common pink Edward^ s Rose, 
or monthly rose, to perfume the garden, though ladies 
usually do not car© to use it for decorations in the house 
on account of its pronounced and somewhat crude colour. 

Red Roses-- 

Monte Christo is a large dark-red rose, close-petalled, 
and exquisite perfume, hardy growth, and with handsome 
foliage. 

Black Prince, as its name denotes, is the darkest of 
red roses. Give it all the sun you can, and an old 
nail or two buried near its root. Iron is supposed to 
enhance its colour. When cutting the blooms of this 
rose, do so in the morning when the bud is half-open, 
and it will retain a pretty shape to the end- When full- 
blown on its own bush, its petals curve downwards and 
then it is not so dark as when half-blown. 

Alfred Colomh is a well-shaped, bright red rose, 
beautiful in all its stages — ^from the small bud to the 
full blown flower. 

Firebrand is a dark-shaded red rose of good shape, 
and gets its name from being conspicuously attractive. 
A strong, erect-growing rose. 

General Jacqueminot is one of the good, old-fashion- 
ed, never-failing rose, with regular petals. The General 
is gallant enough to give you some blooms even during 
the rains ! 

Horace Vernet is a model rose, over which any artist 
might become inspired ! To me it is the best of all red 
roses. Its perfume is delightful, and nothing can eclipse 
its beauty when in half-blown bud. See that iU gets 
liquid manure weekly when its buds begin to form, and 
save every cutting carefully. 

White Roses— 

Acidale is a tea-rose, which I have classed among the 
white ones, as its faint flesh-pink tint is too pale to class 
it among the pink roses. It is on© of the sweetest of 
tea-roses, flowering profusely all through the rains and 
winter, and lends itself to all sorts of arrangement in 
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bouquets, &c. Its profuse sprays of buds and new 
leaves form a pretty decoration in themselves. 

Amahilis is another tea-rose^ similar to the preceding 
in habit, but thicker petalled, and, perhaps,, of a slightly 
deeper flesh tint. I might coin a word in favour of this 
rose, and call it a resource-full rose ! Its buds- are borne 
plentifully on longish stems, and may be freely cut to 
arrange as garniture with other roses whose buds are too 
precious or too few to be gathered at an early stage- 

Gitrodora^ a pure white climbing rose, you will be 
delighted with. It is strong, grows quickly, and bears a 
profuse quantity of flowers in never-ending bimches. 
Give it support, and prune it sparingly in October. 

Coquette des Blanches is a very satisfactory milky- 
white rose, full and cupped in form, given to hang its 
head rather coquettishly, very hardy and useful ; it seemi 
to bo continually in bloom. 

DevoniensiSy a sweet old-fashioned rose, whose half- 
opened buds are considered to be so perfect in tint and 
form as to make it a favourite model to French artificial 
flower-makers- Flowers profusely, has very pretty 
bronzy-green foliage, and grows easily from cuttings. 

Madame Noman^ a perfectly white rose, another 
model of the artificial flower-makers. It is beautifully 
shaped, of dwarf habit, has pale green leaves, flowers 
liberally, and possesses to a great degree the strong per- 
fume of the real Persian “otto of rose.” 

Yellow Roses— 

Augusta Vacher is a handsome rose, of rich coppery 
yellow, full and firm, and beautiful from bud to full- 
blown flower. Get this rose from the Saharunpur 
gardens. 

Elise Sauvage is sure to please you. She bears 
flowers in abundance, tender-petalled, full and cupped, 
of a pale creamy yellow, darker towards the centre. A 
rose that looks particularly well in vases mixed with! 
heliotrope only. 

Gloire de Dijon, — ^This pale, apricot-tinted rose is a 
climber of great st)ren'gth. It grows very easily on 
support, and loves soap-water! You will find its blooms 
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iioprave very miich if you could mamage to grow it 
where it will get the soap-water running from the bath- 
room spout. Bears a profusion of flowers. A most 
satisfactory rose. 

Marechal Niel^ a grand rose, large and intensely 
yellow, strong and qxiick-growing. You must have 
quantities of this rose, for it is so reliable- I planted 
three cuttings of Marechal Niel together on a side of 
the house where it got the soap-water from a bath-room 
channel. I gave it strong support, and in its third 
year, in the month of February, I counted more than 
four hundred blooms at one time on this bush! Cut 
away old wood in October. 

Marie Van Houtte — ^Whatever rose you may do 
without, do not omit this lovely lady from your list. In 
her you will find a variety of tints possessed by no other 
rose : her petals of glossy white, canary, and yellow, melt 
into apricot pink in the most fascinating way. The buds 
are at first canary, and as they expand, the petals mul- 
tiply tints of yellow and pink, till, when full-blown, the 
colour defies descriptions. It blooms plentifully, and 
cuttings take easily. 

Solfaterre is another yellow climber, not so luxuriant 
as Marechal Kiel, of a paler yellow, a more expanded 
flower of very pleasing form, and a very free flowerer. 
It is a desirable rose, for it grows anywhere and needs 
very little care. A great many buds form on each spray, 
quite a bouquet in itself. Should be prmied slightly in 
October. 

I must ask you to cultivate one more rose, viz., Sweet- 
briar, the Eglantine of the poets. It is the emblem of 
^‘poetry,” and in the Floral games, a wreath of it was 
bestowed on the prize-winner in compositions on the 
charms of study and eloquence. Its blossoms have no 
particular virtue, but the leaves of a bush will send its 
perfume a long way ; sprays of it in a vase will perfume 
a whole room. It is excellent for pot-pourri- Cuttings 
of it will not grow, but you can easily propagate it by 
layers. 

Budding of Boses, I won’t say anything about here ; 
it is a process you can only attempt after some experi- 
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ence, and then you can refer to more advanced books 
already recommended. {See ‘Treatment of Koses.'^) 

Russellia. 

There are two kinds, Juncea and Floribunday both 
pretty and effective. E- Juncea is to be found in almost 
every garden, so if you haven’t got it, your neighbours 
may be able to spare you a root or two. I have seen it 
growing in huge tangled masses in neglected gardens, 
where it never got a drop of water except what was rain- 
ed upon it in the monsoon. At the beginning of a 
garden walk make, in July, a hollow brick pillar (des- 
cribed elsewhere) on each side of the path, fill it with soil 
composed half and half of common earth and leaf-mould, 
pour water on the soil to make it settle, then place your 
R, Juncea on the top, letting its long stems trail over the 
sides of the pillar. It will root itself wherever the stems 
come in contact with the ground. Take up these root- 
lets, and if you have a pucca water-course near your well, 
plant them along it. Give those in the pillars occasion- 
al watering in the winter, and as much as you can spare 
in the hot months. R, Florihunda may bo treated ex- 
actly in the same way. It is very pretty for in-door de- 
coration, and keeps in bloom for a long time. Prune 
slightly after the rains. {See “Hints*”) 

Saxifragre. 

You can bring this down from the hills, or you can buy 
a pot of it {Saxifraga sarnientosa) for four annas from 
any public garden. In rockeries it is invaluable, forming 
such a pretty velvety covering for border stones. One 
rooted plant will in one season increase ten-fold ; hunkur 
is what it loves to grow upon in the plains, so if it is once 
established where the rock-work is kept cool, you will 
find it come out in great force in the rains and continue 
its silvery green through the winter. It does not like 
the hot weather, and at that time shrinks back into 
sheltering crevices. Grow some in flat pots in hanging 
baskets ; but when the hot winds begin to blow, take 
down these pots and sink them in hollows in your well- 
shaded rockeries. When planting new roots among the 
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kunhur or burnt brick, give it a slight sprinkling of leaf- 
mould- It propagates itself by suckers, which it throws 
out in all directions. 

Saxifrage marks the 12th of April, and is devoted to 
St. Zeno, Bishop, 380 A.D. 

Sellaginella 

Is a beautiful, tender, foliage plant, between a moss and 
a fern. You will find many kinds in the hills, if not, 
they can oe bought for a few annas from any public 
garden. Send for the following kinds : S, denticulatay 
S. helvetica, S. rupestris, and S, mutabilis- 

Use soil similar to that recommended for ferns, and 
plant in small pots. Sink these pots in the crevices of 
your ferneries ; the leaves will spread over the rock-work 
in the rains, but in the winter you will have to take up 
the pots and keep them warm in your verandahs. 

Snapdragon. 

Common, old-fashioned flower as it\is, youi must Ihot 
despise, for it lasts fresh and bright for such a long 
time, both in your borders and in your vases. Ask 
Sutton & Sons for their splendid Antirrhinum grandi- 
florum. The low-growing ‘‘Yellow Prince,” too, will 
give you a lovely glow of colour in the garden, and 
plenty of bloom for in-door decoration. Sow seeds in 
October, and transplant into bok'ders, bedsi and posts 
when two inches high- Tliey are very hardy, and if 
some last right through the year, transplant into fresh 
soil after the rains. 

Sweet-pea 

Is what you ought to have in abundance ! Send for one 
packet of pink and one of mixed Lathyrus odoratus 
(Latin for sweet-pea). 

Since the publication of the Second Edition of this 
book, I find there are so many new shades of sweet-pea 
not yet known in India, that I must advise your writing 
to Sutton for some of them. 

The pink is the nicest for in-door decoration, purple 
being a colour that does not show well at night. Both 
pink and purple are equally sweet, and should be sown in 
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October, where there is plenty of sun, in a rather open 
spot, where it can fill the air with perfume. Put the 
pink sweet-pea by itself in furrows a foot wide, with 
coreopsis in the spaces between the furrows ; the peculiar 
pink and yellow of these two flowers have a very pretty 
apricot effect of colour. The seeds should be sown one 
by one, making a hole two inches deep, for each seed, at 
distances of five or six inches. When the peas are about 
seven or eight inches high, stick in brambles, twigs or 
bamboo sticks, three feet high ; if you put the latter, you 
should have a line or two of twine interlacing the sticks . 
to give the peas a ladder. 

Two packets of seed the first year will be sufficient to 
give you six times the quantity of seed for the follow- 
ing year. They sow themselves very satisfactorliy, but 
you should save some of the seed for other spots. 

Seed-pods form very quickly, and if you wish your 
pea-blossoms to last as long as possible, you must snip off 
a great many of the pods as soon as you see them begin 
to form. See that your twigs or bamboos are all of the 
same height, to avoid an untidy uj>-and-down look. 

Sweet-pea marks the 17th of July, and is dedicated 
to St. Marcellina, 397 A.D. {See ‘^Hints.’^) 

Tecoma Grandiflora 

Is a fine creeper that will please you very much. It has 
extremely pretty foliage, and its bunches of handsome,. 
tawny-orange bells are very uncommon- Sow the set^ds 
in March in a sunny place, in the centre of a bed that is 
now bare of its winter annuals. Make a support for it 
similar to that advised for honeysuckle. It will shed its 
leaves in the cold weather, so then remove the supports, 
cut in the stems to within eighteen inches of the ground, 
and let tall annuals hide the leafless tecoma which will 
be in its glory when the annuals fade. It will send out 
suckers during the rains : these should be taken up and 
planted elsewhere. Save the seed. 

Tecoma stans 

Is a very pretty shrubby tree, which you may probably 
have somewhere in your compound. If not, plant seeds 
of it in your shrubberies in the month of March. It has 
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yery pretty foliage, and its bunches of yellow flowers 
affoi’di you very effective decoration through the hot 
weather. Save seeds when they begin to dry, and plant 
in your outer hedge near the road, or at the back of 
your outhouses, in March- 

Thunbergia 

Handsome, evergreen creepers, you will find very use- 
ful. There are two you may send for : T. grandifloray 
flowers blue, grown from layers in Uie rains, develops 
into the densest of creepers. Should be grown at a 
distance from the house, as it covers the tallest trees 
and gives the effect of ivy-covered ruins. T. laurifolia^ 
pale mauve flowers, In bloom almost all the year round : 
not so dense as the former. Should be pruned in the 
winter. Sow seeds in the rains- 

Tradescantia discolor or bioolor 

Is an ornamental foliage plant, something like a cac- 
tus. You will know it by its long-pointed leaves, being 
green on the upper and purple on the lower surface. It 
is very common, but I mention it for several reasons : it 
grows just where you please. Two or three in your 
rockery make a pretty variety, and it is very useful for 
in-door decoration. 

You may find it somewhere in your garden, if not, 
some neighbour will probably have more than he knows 
what to do with, and may spare you a root or two. 
Plant one or two on the top of brick pillars which mark 
the entrance to pathways, and let some creeper like 
thunbergia be trained round it. Have a good big clump 
of it somewhere in your reserve plot for decorative pur- 
pose. Always cut away side shoots, and pick out with- 
ered leaves, &c., that may lodge between the broad 
leaves of the tradescantia- Keep it bright and fresh by 
watering with the rose of the watering-pot. Propagate 
by cuttings. {See ‘‘Hints.’’) 

Tropceolum. See Nasturtium. 

Verbenas. 

If you once saw verbenas growing in full vigour, you 
would understand why 1 strongly recommend them. Ask 
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for seeds of pink, deep red, and white. I don^t advise 
purple and mauve, because these two are inclined to 
overwhelm the others. Sow seed in boxes any time in 
October and November. Those sown later, flower longer 
into the hot weather- Take up the plants when two or 
three inches high, and plant in some raised beds with 
broken bricks between the roots. Verbenas don’t like 
quite le^^el ground. They are very pretty in raised bor- 
ders banked with grass, and a pretty effect is also made 
by having beds in three tiers : red verbena on the lowest, 
pink on the next, and white on the third, pinning down 
the trails to preserve the even lines of colour. 

Verbenas grow thickly and quickly and seed them- 
selves; save seed in the hot weather. They will look 
scraggy and withered in the rains : cut away the dead- 
branches and put in cutting of amaranihiis m. ruher^ or 
coleus. These will make your beds look gay during 
the rains, and just as these are cut and transplanted 
(See “Coleus”) ; in the cold months you will find your 
new verbenas coming up plentifully. Take them up and 
freshen the soil (soil for annuals) and re^plant. Have 
some in your reserve plot for in-door use- (See “Hints.”)* 

Violets 

Are emblems of modesty — 

“It has a scent as though Love for its dower 
Had on it all his odorous arrows tossed ; 

For, though the Rose has more perfuming power, 

The Violet (haply ’cause ’tis almost lost, 

And takes us so much trouble to discover) 

* Stands first with most, but always with a lover.” 

— ^Barry Cornwall. 

Get roots of this dear little plant in October. I would 
not advise your raising it from seed, A few dozens to 
begin with will cost very little, and the following year 
you will find they have more than trebled in number. 
To your soil’ for annuals, add a little sand, for violets, 
hate heavy, cloggy soil. For pots, the flat, saucer-like 
pots (pir-ritch) are the best. Put a layer of broken 
bricks at the bottom, fill up with soil to within an inch 
of the brim, water to make the soil settle, then plant 
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three in a pot, and sprinkle the surface with half-an-inch 
soil. These pots ought, if possible, to be kept on the 
north side of the house where they will get the night 
dews, plenty of light and only a little, say an hour, of 
actual sunshine- The blossoms of plants, kept in this 
position, will be plentiful and of a good large size- I 
donH manure my violets^ for in my humble opinion, it 
promotes too much leaf and expedites decay in the rains. 
In the monsoon, bring your violet pots into the verandah, 
give them air, light and all the sun-warmth to be had. 
You will lose a good many; never mind, don’t touch 
them now, but, at the beginning of October, turn out 
your violet pots. 

You will find that many of them which are decayed 
on the surface have still some vitality left below. Shake 
your roots quite free from the old soil, and separate the 
many rootlets you will discover to have formed round 
each original plant. There will be great deal of old, 
lengthy roots, clip these off with scissors to within three 
inches of the plant, fill up your pots with fresh soil, and 
plant three in a pot as before. 

You will have three times as many violets as you 
started with. Prepare a sloping hanh on the north side 
of your conservatory, round a shady tree, or under the 
hedge of your work-yard. Do not forget to have the 
lower half of the bank composed of broken brick to 
admit of free drainage, especially during the rains- Use 
the same soil as for the pots, and plant at distances of 
five inches. Year by year your plants will increase; 
find new places for them, for you can never have too 
many of their delicious blossoms. Water every evening 
in the winter and hot weather, and only occasionally at 
a break in the rains. 

The violet marks the 17th and 20th of March and the 
10th of April, and is dedicated to St. Gertrude, Abbess, 
626, St. Wolfram, Archbishop of Sens, 720, and to St. 
Mechtildes, Abbess, 1400 A-D. {See ‘‘Hints.”) 

Wheat 

Will be required to mix with your poppies and corn- 
flowers. Give your mali a couple of annas, and tell him 
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to cultivate a small pa.tch for you near his O'Wn private 
vegetable garden. He will know when and how to sow 
this better than you can instruct him. The green ears 
of wheat are best with your poppies and cornflowers, 
but the fully ripe yellow ears you must save for your 
bouquets of dried grass, in which they will be a pretty 
variety. {See ‘‘Hints.’ ) 

Yucca gloriosa 

Is a strikingly beautiful object when in full bloom in the 
rains. If you have none, and your neighbours cannot 
spare you two or three shoots, you can buy plants of it 
in the public gardens at four annas each. Plant in the 
rains, with moderately rich soil, and where it will get 
the full blaze of the sun. If your lawn is big enough to 
admit of clumps of foliage plants at its comers, certainly 
have r. gloriosa among them, if not, plant them in your 
shrubberies. If you have a very old bush of it, unearth 
the whole, separate the off-shoots, and plant singly 
where required, sinking the stem into the soil so that 
the lower leaves lie flat upon it. At the end of the hot 
weather cut away two or three rows of the lower leaves, 
and bank up the bare stem with fresh soil. The severed 
leaves may be dried and the fibres used for tying-up 
purposes. Every year the plants should be treated in 
this way, and the stem cut down after the flowers have 
ceased. I recommend F. gloriosa not only because it is 
a magnificent ornament to the garden, but because its 
lovely blossoms are particularly useful for decorative 
purposes. (See “Hints.”) 

Zephyranthes 

Are small, pretty, pink and white lily-like plants flower- 
ing in the hot weather and rains. They can be had at 
public gardens at six annas per pot. Get Z. Candida 
(white flowers) and Z. carinata (pink flowers). Plant 
the white along your grass border, your pink in 6-inch 
pots, three bulbs in each. Do this in April, and water 
when planted and when you see the bulbs begin to 
sprout. (Earlier in the Central Provinces and later in 
the North-Western Provinces.) These pretty things 
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some cull ^^Star of Betlilehem” and ‘ladiani Crocus.’* 
The flowers will come out in May, June and July, and 
then they will go to rest. Take up the bulbs, which 
you will find have much increased and put them away 
like your caladium bulbs, to plant the following year. 
Water should be withheld when the leaves begin to 
wither. (See ^'Hints.^^) 

Zinnias 

Are really showy and satisfactory flowers to be grown 
during the rains in some of the beds that will then 
be bare of the winter annuals. Send to Sutton & 
Sons, Heading, England, for their mixed double zinnia 
seeds, with which you will be charmed. Sow some of 
the seeds in boxes in the shade at the beginning of the 
rains, and some a little later, about July, because if 
your weather is not intensely cold after the rains, you 
Avill find some of your later zinnias will continue bloom- 
ing into the winter. When your seedlings are two or 
three inches high, plant them out in masses, at distances 
of nine inches, where they will get plenty of sun. 
Zinnias have some lovely shades of colour scarcely seen 
in any other flowers except dahlias. They make the 
garden gay during the rains, and are very useful as cut 
flowers. {See ^^Hints.'^) Save the seed, dry in muslin 
bags before putting away in bottles. 

The zinnia marks the 14th of August, and is dedicat- 
ed to St. Eusebius, third century, A.D. 



HINTS! 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 

Pots for Verandahs 

Can be placed to great advantage if a low wall in made 
along the edge of the verandali. Leave nine inches of 
your verandah floor, then build this little wall eighteen 
inches high and nine inches wide, and let the top remain 
nearly flat — ^not quite flat — ^as the surface should slope 
outwards slightly, so that when plants are watered, the 
wasto-water may mn off without wetting the floor of the 
veoandah. By this arrangement you can make a great 
show : one row of flowering plants on the groiuid, a 
second row on the 9 inch ledge of the verandali floor, 
and a third row on the top of the little wall. You will 
find this a very useful method for keeping things safe 
from excess of the heat, the rain, and the cold. 

Colouriner for Pots 

Tuekji: are two kinds of earth very good for this ptir- 
pose, native names “(rairo(/' and "^Heermajee^ Tliese 
give a rich red colour which enhances the beauty of the 
plant growing in the pot. Get your coolies to scrub the 
pots with bits of old rope, or biinohes of dried grass. 
The mali should pound the red earth, mix it with water 
and rub it on the pots with a. rag. 

One anna’s worth of the coloured earth will colour 
fifty pots perfectly- 

If your plants are valuable, and you wish to k^p 
them as free as possible from insects, us© kerosine in- 
stead of water for mixing the earth. 

7 
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Verandah Steps. 

Com matting is inexpensive and better than anything 
I know for covering verandah steps and floors. It 
lasts for years, white-ants won’t touch it, water does 
not stain it, it can be washed in water, or dust and 
dirt can be easily shaken from it. It can be obtained 
from any native firm in India, from three to five annas 
per square yard. Old coir matting should be chopped 
up and used as drainage for flower-pots. {See ‘Tlower 
Pots,” page 27.) 

Protection against Vermin 

All movable pots, stands, Ac., should be moved, and 
verandahs swept, and afterwards sprinkled with a 
weak solution of phenyle or kerosine. The smell soon 
evaporates, but sufficient of its virtue will be retained 
by the floor, to make it an unwholesome abiding place 
for flies and insects, to say nothing of toads and snakes I 
Avoid having rock- work or creeper-covered jaffreyn 
about your verandahs and porches : the former har- 
bours vermin, and the latter obstructs ventilation and 
protects mosquitos. Raskets of fern, &(^, suspended 
by wire^ and pots and rustic stands are quite enough 
to make your verandahs and porches look charming. 

Protection against Frost. 

If you have delicate plants in the ground likely to 
suffer on frosty nights, make ai simple loop of wire, 
pin several folds of newspapers over it, and place it 
over your plants. Newspapers come in very handy 
^r sheltering flowers and plants when you can’t afford 
glass. A railway inspector travelling on his trolley in 
winter, once having forgotten to take his overcoat with 
him, utilised some new,^papers to protect himself from 
the cold cutting wind, and found them an effectual 
covering ! So don’t despise the use of them for your 
plants. 

Baskets for Plants and Flowers. 

These always look better with handles. Get the com- 
mon bazaar rush or ‘'coolie” baskets and make your 
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own handles in this way. In the rains when trees 
have put forth abundance of new branches, gather a 
iiuniber of long supple sprays of tamarind, jaman, 
dodoiiia, or mehndee^ or anything that will afford you 
ioTig slender twigs from three to foiu- feet long. Remove 
all the leaves, then plait and interlace these twigs, as 
regularly as possible, to form bands four or five inches 
wide. Begin , at the thick ends and plait downwards 
to the thin ends, tying in neatly with little bits of fine 
twine any refractoiy twigs. When you have done two 
of these bands, unite them together by overlapping 
the thin ends and interlacing them together with the 
help of a little tying. This makes one handle ; fasten 
the thick ends to your baskets with wire^ and keep the 
handle at the curve you wish, by tying it across. Put 
away your baskets till your handles are quite dry, and 
then remove the twine that kept the handles in pro})er 
curve. 

Rustic Supports 

For table decoration may be made in all sorts of forms 
with the same kind of twigs just mentioned, and these 
may be varnished, painted with colours, or gilded with 
Bessemer’s gold paint. 

Flower Supports in Vases. 

I AM sure, when ai’ranging long sprays of Howers in 
wide-mouthed vases, you have often felt exasperated 
when the sprays, instead of remaining where you 
placed them, kept falling over the edge of the vase, 
destroying all the artistic beauty of your arrangement. 

You will find the following hint very useful where 
you wish to exhibit, to every advantage, just a few 
sprays of something specially beautiful : — Hold the 
Sprays in your left hand, in the position in which you 
wish them to remain, and with your right hand, secure 
that pose by coiling round the stems strong, thick, 
white, bonnet wire. When this is done, don’t cut off 
the end of the wire, but bend it so as to make it into a 
star of four or five points radiating from the little tight 
coil round the flower stems ; each point should be just 
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long enough to touch the inner side of the vase, so as 
to wedge and keep your flowers exactly in the centre. 

When you see the success of this arrangement, you 
will find that, by other judicious bending of this bonnet 
wire, you will be able to secure for your flowers the 
mo«t iiatiu’al appearanco you can desire. 

Dry the wet wire in the sun after your flowers have 
faded, and use again. 

Varnish for Rustic Work. 

One quart of methylated spirit, one chittack (2 i>z8,) 
of shellac, sold in the bazaar as rhuppra lac. Pour 
off half the spirit into an empty (piart-bottle ; pound 
the shellac to a fine powder, and put one ounce of it 
into each of your spirit bottles. Shake well, and keep 
in the sun for two or three days, and shake occasion- 
ally till the lac is dissolved : apply quickly with a 
brush. The above makes a good varnish for furniture 
and should be applied with pieces of flannel. (See 
“Baker k Cook. ’) 

The same, made a little thinner with half a pint 
more of spirit, and applied with a brush, will keep 
brass flower-pots and flower-vases a nice, soft, old-gold 
colour. Applied to copper, it will prevent verdigris. 

Coral Varnish 

For rustic work Jiiay be made in the same way, using 
red sealing-wax instead of shellac. 

Delicate Cutting’s 

May be induced to root in this way. Take a tumbler- 
ful of (;otton-wool that is perfectly cleai\ wet it 
thoroughly so that it may fill only half the glass : no 
more water should be in the glass than the wool can 
absorb. Let the stcfiis of your cuttings be completely 
shrouded in the wet cotton-wool, leaving the head 
and leaves uncovered ; stand the glass where it will 
get air and light. In a week or ten days, you will find 
your cuttings have thrown out roots, and may then be 
planted out in appropriate soil. 

—^^^Poptdar Gardener r 
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Insects on Plants 

Can be got rid of by sponging the leaves with weak 
tobacco water. 

— '"The (Mardenery 

How to gret rid of Insects. 

Make an emulsion as follows: — 

Kerosine 2 gallons = 06 per cent. 

Common soaj> . . 1 lb. 

Water ... ... 1 gallon = 3^^ per cent. 

Heat the solution of soap and add it, boiling hot, 
to the kerosine. Churn the mixtvire by means of a 
force-pump and sjiray nozzle for five or ten minutes. 
This emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream upon cooling, 
and should adhere without oiliness to the surface of 
glass. Dilute before }(<ing — one part of the erfiulsinn 
with nine parU of raid wafer. The above formula 
gives tliree gallons of emulsion, and makes, when 
diluted, 30 gallons of wash. The same substance will 
be of great use on hop vines, <tc., and will also kill the 
lice on chickens. It should be sprayed about pretty 
th()roughly in the hennery. 

— P ntfesfior Howard^ E nfotnofoyit^f. 

Caterpillars 

Don’t like crawling through ashes, which should be 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil and round the stems 
of plants in pots. 

All sorts of Insect Pests 

Object to the following remedy: — 

Cigar ends should be chopped up, and kept in a jar ; 
take pieces of coarse hrown paper, six inches wide and 
ten inches long, dissolve a table-spoonful of saltpetre 
in a pint of water, dip your papers in the solution, 
dry them, and keep till wanted. To fumigate, roll one 
of the pieces of paper into a tube like a cigar, leaving 
the hollow half-an-inch in diameter, which fill with your 
chopped cigar ends. Twist one end and stick it into 
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thb soil, the other, and it will hum Gradually for 

an hour or more. 

— ^"‘(Jftf'de7iers 7ferei2)f Boo/i,*' 

Artificial Coral 

Take four ])arts of yellow resin, and one part of vermi- 
lion, and melt them together ; dip twigs, cinders pr 
stones in this mixture, and it will give them the ap- 
pearance of coral, and he applicable to rock-work, 
grotto, or any fancy-work, as a substitute for that 
costly article. 

— ^‘(iardent^rs Receipt Booh.^' 

Dried Grasses 

For bouquets should he collected towards the end of 
the rains, both in the hills and plains. Cut them with 
stalks as long as possible, and tie them up in small 
bunches, so as to give them plenty of scope to expand 
and curve naturally and gracefully. Hang up half 
of your number of hunches, head downwards, and the 
other half stick in empty quart bottles so that they 
may curve over. Wire some of them when quite dry„ 
so that you may be able to bend these grasses into 
position when forming your bouquets. 

After the rains, Indian corn is in fine flower. Ask 
your mali or any servant to buy you a sheaf from a 
neighbouring field. '"B/toota ha phonr' is what they 
call it. The scent is strong like honey, and its plume 
of shining yellow seeds makes it si very pretty variety 
for dried boiapiets. Stand these in bottles till they 
are quite dry. Can he used with poppies and corn- 
flowers. 

The wire I have advised you to get for horticultural 
purposes is very good for wiring the stems of your 
grasses, if you wish your bouquets to be four or five 
feet high : this wire may be tied to your grass with 
split fawn-coloured Berlin wool. Whenever you tie 
it, clip the ends of the wool short. 

To Bronze or Colour Grass. 

Artists’ colour-men sell packets of mineral colours in 
powder. Bronze, green and red are very nice for 



colouring grasses. Pour a little of the shellac varnish 
into a small cup or tin, and add enough of the powder 
you choose, to make it just thick enough to apply to 
your grasses with a bristle brush ; an old paint brush 
will do, as you won’t be able to use it for any other 
purpose afterwards. Do this painting as quickly as 
you can, for the varnish evaporates very fast. 

The fine seed grass you see growing everywhere in 
the rams, bronzed in this way and put away, is very 
useful for bouquets of fresh flowers too. 

To destroy Magfirots and Worms. 

Roses are attacked in the winter, and coleus, <fec., in 
the rains, by these detestable creatures that are able 
to destroy an entire plant in a night. The following 
recipe from the ^‘Gardener’s Receipt Book” is a very 
good preventive against the ravages of these rapacious 
vermin: — One bushel of unslaked lime in powder, half 
a pound of sulidiur in powder, mix these together dry, 
then add as much water as will make it almost as 
thick as honey, boil for an hour, then add half a pound 
of finely powdered charcoal, mix well together, then 
apply to the stem of the plant attacked, brushing from 
below upwards. Wherever you see young leaves coiled 
up, you will find a maggot, and if there is one, there 
are sure to be more, so applv your remedy freely. 
{See "Coleus.”) 

Labels. 

Clean a sheet of zinc : part of the lining of an old box 
will do. Get your tinman to cut it into slips four 
inches long and one inch wide, boring a snuill hole at 
one end of them, into which insert a small piece of 
wire by which you may attach them to your shrubs. 
The following ink, recommended by Mr. W. Jones, can 
be made by any chemist, and is perfect for writing on 
zinc : — "Take one drachm of verdigris, one drachm 
of sal ammoniac powder, and half a drachm of lamp- 
black, and mix with ten drachms of water ; ” another 
ink is a solution of bichloride of platinum, twelve grains 
to an ounce. If quill pens wear out too rapidly with 
this, try the reed pens used by natives. For big letter- 
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ing on metal, wood, pasteboard, canvas, the six- 
penny conical indiarubber pen is extremely useful, as 
with it you can write quite easily, even on a rough 
surface, with coiunion ink, or the above special inks. 

To keep Flowers fresh in the Hot Weather 

Is, as evei*y one knows, next to an impossibility ; but 
ns I have found the following plan most efficacioi*^, I can 
recommend it. Take three yards of your wire netting, 
cut it into two pieces lengthways, so that you may 
have two pieces three yards long and eighteen inches 
wide. Join the two ends of one piece together, so as 
to form a circle. Stand it upright, so that the rut rdye 
should be at the top, and across this top fix a piece of 
split bamboo, cross and re-cross it with three other 
pieces radiating, so that the top of your wire netting 
bears a sort of a bamboo wheel with eight spokes. 
See that each spoke is firmly fixed with wire : make use 
of the other piece of wire netting in the same way. 
You now have a pair of rovers large enough to place 
over two wash-hand basins filled with flowers. Keep 
these basins on the floor of your bath-room, fill with 
water, and place in them as many flowers as they will 
hold ; flowers to he rut in the early yuornmy ; put the 
wire covers over them, and cover up entirely with a 
sheet or several towels, which must be kept constantly 
wet all day. At night yon will find that the damp 
cloths, and the shutting out of the intense glare, have 
kept your flowers beautifully fresh. 

If you think the wire covers too tiresome to make 
or too expensive, you might have bamboo hencoops 
made, as open as possible, of the same dimensions — 
three feet in diameter and eighteen inches high. All 
the flower-vases taken off the breakfast table and kept 
under this wet coop all day will have their contents 
quite fresh enough to adorn the table again at night 
for dinner. There is something pitifully depressing 
in the sight of withered flowers on a dining table. 

Dried Ferns 

For bouquets should be wired before they are dried. 
CSioofle long, perfect fronds, if they are meant for the 
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tall hoiu^uets for corners of rooms. Cut a piece of 
gardtn wire (already mentioned) eiglit or niin^ inches 
longer than your frond ; this should be tied to the rib 
of the frond with a finer wire. As florist’s \vire is not 
to be obtained in India, an excellent substitute can be 
found by ripping up the flat hannei wire sold at two 
annas yard. 

If yo^,l intend to do any artistic work with flowers, 
you should always keep by you a few yards of this flat 
bonnet wire ^ which is composed of three or four strands 
of fine wire covered with a cotton thread, and it is this 
fine cotton-covered wire, which yo\i unrip from the flat 
wire, that you will find invaluable for tying-up pur- 
poses. Well, to return to your fern leaf, tie the garden 
wire to the rib of yom* I'ern with little bits of the fine 
cotton -covered wire here and there, and snip the wire 
ends quite short and neat. The moisture from the 
ferns will rust the wire, so that when your ferns are 
dry and ready for your bouquets, the wire ^^]ll be of 
almost the same colour as the ferns. 

The leaves of the (Jrevilha. rohiista^ wired in this 
way, are a great addition to dried bouquets. 

All leaves, when wired, should ])e p\it away between 
large sheets of newspaper and kept under heavy boxes, 
(fee., and the papers changed occasionally. 

Small, fine ferns, for other decorative piirposes, may 
be dried })etwecn blotting-pa})ers. 

When your ferns arc dry enough to make up into 
bompiets,, arrange them with your grasses, tying them 
to a strong piece of bamboo long enough or short 
enough for the jar or vase into which you intend to put 
your bouquet. Thick cotton thread is good for this 
final tying, and after your bompiet is formed, and quite 
complete, damp the tied thread ; this damping ahrinka 
the thread and makes it contract, so that there is less 
fear of your dried stems slipping out of place. 

Colonrs for Flower-stands. 

Two colours, which form very effective backgrounds, 
are Etruscan pink and celadon. The latter colour, a 
delicate, pale blue-green tint of the all-precious jade. 
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is a favourite with those true flower-artists, the 
Japanese. You may make these colours yourself m 
every variety of shade by mixing the following: — 
White and light red for Etruscan pink ; and white, 
Prussian blue, with a faint touch of chrome yellow, for 
celadon. One tin (2 pounds) of Hubbuck’s prepared 
white paint, sold everywhere from He. 1 to l-t, will 
go an immense way in painting your stands. One tube 
of each of the other colours, Prussian blue, light red 
and chrome yellow (price 5 annas each), will be suffi- 
cient for several tins of Ilubbuck’s white paint. Oiie 
pint of turpentine for thinning your paints, cleaning 
your stands and washing your brushes, will cost 8 
annas, and a bristle brush will cost 6 or 8 annas. 

Celadon . — ^Put into a cup a little Prussian blue, 
then add the smallest particle of chrome yellow (as it 
is very powerful) and mix, then put in the white paint 
little by little, until you have got the right shade of 
celadon. 

Etriisran ftinlx . — Put a little of your light red into 
a cup, and add white paint by degrees till you have got 
the required shade of pink, ?.r., like the inside of 
various sea-shells. 

You can make a variety in these background tints 
by shading them, that is, by painting the lowest part 
in the darkest shade of colour, and adding more white 
as you work up towards the top of your flower-stands. 
This shaded background is particularly effective for any 
floral designs you may afterwards think of painting on 
your flower-stands. 

Tliese floral designs should be in monochrome, I mean 
in one colour, of various tints ; on celadon, paint 
designs in dark autumn greens only ; on Etruscan pink, 
let your designs be in rich brown tints. 

Tea-tables 

For soldiers’ feasts, for school childreiVs treats, <kc., 
may be made to look much nicer than they generally 
do by a little attention to the way the flowers are 
arranged. It cannot possibly be a “treat” to any one 
to sit down to a table, the decorations of which consist 
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of a few odd timiblers, with a mass of many-coloured 
flowers crammed in anyhow, with all the stems visible 
in dirty green or yellow water ! No one would ask 
ladies to send down their best vases to such functions. 
But a vast difference could be made in the decorations 
of these tables if a little ingenuity were exercised with 
the common material always at hand, white cups 
and saucers, white and coloured paper, ifec. Two pretty 
suggestions are here given, which may be improA^ed 
upon in many ways. 

One dozen common white cups and saucers, a few 
sheets of white foolscap or thick white paper, flowers 
of one colour with foliage, or of two or three well con- 
trasting colours. Cups to be arranged in groups of 
three, the saucers in groups of four, so that, for one 
long table, you will have seven groups. Now take 
youi* paper and cut tw’eh^e strips ten inches by eighteen 
inches, and treat each in the following manner: pleat, 
or fold in half-inch folds across the narrow Avidth of 
the paper, so that you may have eighteen pleats in 
each paper. Pass this folded paper through the 
handle of a cup, letting the handle come exactly in the 
middle of it. Catch up two corners of the paper 
equally so that it forms a fan ; the tw^o sides of the 
paper that now'^ meet in the middle of the fan should 
be held together by pins which won't show^ behind the 
pleats. Your cup will now' luwe something of the ap- 
pearance of a peacock w ith spread tail ! There will 
be two corners of your paper resting on the table- 
cloth ; draw these under the cup so that the w'eight of 
the cup may keep them in position. Put some water 
in the cup, then arrange your flowx'rs in it. You Avill 
be able to do this A’^ery easily and effectively, as the 
paper will form a sort of bouquet-holder. Place these 
cu}>s three together, wdth the handles all turned 
towards the inside of the circle. The edges of the 
paper may be scalloped before you begin to ])leat it. 

Now for the saucers : fill them wuth wet sand, fringe 
them with leaves of ipomea, carrot, aristolochia, or 
anything that will droop over the edge, and ])ut in the 
same coloured flow'ers as are in the cuj)s, or if you have' 
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white flowers in the cups, put red in the saucers, or 
mce verm. Arrange the groups of four saucers 
diamond-wise. 

The paper arrangement may sound rather trouble- 
some. Imt 1 assure you it can be done in a fev\r minute s, 
and you will be quite pleased with the result of your 
handiwork, for the cups, with their bouquet papers, 
will contrast well with the low groups of sauce; s placed 
alternately all dowm the table, and look pretty enough 
for any one to sit down to table with pleasure. 

Another wrnj : take a square of the pretty popj^y- 
rod erej)e paper sold by nearly all respectable shoj)8 
dealing in English goods, at seven annas per roll of 
ten feet, tvrenty inches wide : hold it u]> in the middle 
as you would a handkerchief, letting the four corners 
lie flat on the table-cloth, and place a white tea-cup on 
each corner, letting the handles turn towards the inner 
side of the circle close together. Straight down the 
middle of the table-cloth lay a 9-inch wide strip of the 
red paper, which may be scalloped at the edge, or 
bordered with sprays of ipomea. In the centre, have 
one group of four cu]>s ; on either side of this, place 
six saucers in the red strip of ])aper, and finish both 
ends with other groups of four cups. Yellow flowers 
with brown leaves, or white and yellow flowers (no 
green leaves) make an uncommon effect. The raised 
point of red paper in the centre of the groups of cups 
may be kept erect by a small piece of bamboo underneath. 

Pretty bright ^‘Turkey red” («a/oo), sold in the 
bazaar at 1 annas per yard, may be used instead of 
paper. White tea-cups and saucers can alwng>^ be 
hired everywhere for a trifle, and you can improve on 
these two sim])le ideas in very many ways, and makt' 
the tea-tables in your charge look inviting, without 
expense or risk. The nice things provided for ' Treats” 
and “Feasts” will look all the nicer for their floral set- 
tings. 


Flowers for Hospitals 

Are always acceptable. You will have plenty of 
flowers in your garden to provide a dozen small 
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bouquets for this purpose, once a week, in turns with 
other ladies, who could do so on other days. A clergy- 
man, who kindly took charge of these hospital bouquets, 
once told me that he always felt ‘^anued with the sweetest 
weapons of persuasionT.” Ruskin calls them the 
“solace of humanity” — and how much more of a solace 
must the sight of fresh sweet flowers be to mffermg 
humanity ? 

•• To me the meanest flower that blows eaii *?ive 
'riioufjhts tliat (Jo often lie too deep for tears.*’ 

- -W ORDS WORTH . 

Flowers in the Hot Weather 

Are Am;iryllis, Amaltas, Bignoniti venusta, Bombar 
malabfiricum, Dodonea, Ixora, Kuehiiar, Lagestroemia 
Indioa, Mclmdee, Plumbago, Russellia, Oleanders, 
Quisqualis, Teeoma staiis, Zephyrauthes, etc., At*. 

Flowers and Foliage Plants in the Rains 

Are Acalyplms, Altermuithera, Amarantluis, Antigonuin 
leptopus (Sandwich Island creeper), Arundo doiiax. 
Balsam, Box, Caladiums, (-amphire (Mehndee), Coleus, 
Canna., Cyaiiotis, Duranta, Hibiscus, Inga dulcis, Ixora, 
Kuronda, Lilies, Lagestroemia, Oletinders, Pilea 
muscosa, Plumbago, ()uisqualis, Russellia, Teak, Yucca, 
Zinnias, Ac., Ac. 

Cold-weather Flowers 

Are without number 1 Annuals of all kinds, Camphire, 
Cyanotis, Ferns, Honeysuckle, Hollyhocks, Roses, Mina 
lobata, Ac., Ac. 

Flowers in the Hills. 

Almost all the annuals that grow on the plains will 
grow ill the hills, besides a great many more English 
ones that don^t grow very well on the plains, — 
Bignonias, Geraniums, Carnations, Anemones, Dahlias, 
Asters, Godetia, Myosotis, Narcissus, Ac., Ac. 

Begin your garden work as soon as the cold weather 
lessens, some time in February, and sow your seeds 
from March to beginning of May. 
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Watch your bulbous plants and take them in hand 
as soon as they "begin to move! Gladiolus, Iris, 
Amaryllis, Narcissus, &c., fii*st, and all Liliums, later 
on, from May to September. 

Roses, — ^As you are in the hills usually from April to 
October, you will naturally wish for as many rose 
blooms as can be produced during those months, so 
your best plan will be to give your roses fresh soil and 
manure in June before the rains beg in ^ and then 
prune them. (See Paragraphs “Treatment of Roses” 
and ^‘Rose Cuttings,” &c.) At the June pruning, cut 
away all old, dry wood. 

You will have many blooms during the rains, and 
if you snip oflf the ends of branches, and mulch the 
surface of the soil round your roses in the spring at 
the beginning of March, you will, then, have some 
more good blooms. But remember, at this hot time 
of year, you must give your roses as much water as 
you can spare. 

Chrysanthemums should be separated in the spring 
and pinched back if they make too rapid growth in the 
summer. If the suckers are not separated, your 
flowers will not be good. Manure the roots in Septem- 
ber, or as soon as the rains cease, and when the flower- 
buds begin to form, snip off more than half of them. 
You will have more plants than you know what to do 
with, keep the best ones in your front garden, and 
plant the rest among the dahlias on your hillside along 
the bank from your gateway, iVc., and you will have 
abundant blooms for cutting. 

Heliotropes do splendidly in the hills, because the 
soil, mostly shale, affords the natural drainage necessary 
for them. Here they will grow fro-m cuttings, and from 
seeds, which may be struck and sown at the end of 
February. Plant a good many in pots, and place these 
in raised mounds or banka, because if you have snow, 
these pots can be taken up and sheltered in-doors. Some 
of the stronger plants, placed against a. south wall and 
protected with dried leaves, will survive in Himalayan 
hill stations, if the winter is not abnormally severe. 
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Some of the better kinds you raise from seeds up 
here you should take dawn to the plains, where you 
oan’t manage to produce them from seed. 

(Jeranintufi and Bi(j nonian only need sheltering from 
heavy rain and snow. Give them powdered charcoal 
and chopped cocoanut fibre, and increase by cuttings. 
Keep your better kinds in verandahs; the commoner, 
hajrdy ones will grow on raised beds round shady trees. 
Rooted cuttings should be taken down to the plains, 
where they will tlirive very well from October to March. 
In fact Bignonias will thrive in the plains all the year 
round, especially in rustic “trays” and hanging baskets,” 
if kept in verandahs where they will get only the morning 
sun. 


Flowers in Southern Stations. 

The hmes for seed sowing, pruning, transplanting, etc., 
in the south of India must naturally be somewhat differ- 
ent from those suitable to Northern Stations. 

From my own observations, and from advice in the 
“Liiwreiiee Asylum Press Almanack,” the month of 
August should mark the beginning of your garden work. 
Sow the seeds of your anmuils. Prune your roses, and 
plant your cuttings. This is the time to manure and 
freshen the soil of all rooted plants. 

In September plant out yom’ seedlings, trim your 
hedges, make cuttings of geraniums, carnations, etc-, 
and sow seeds of shrubs and trees. 

In October roses, fuschias, violets and all budding 
plants that are sending out new, vigorous shoots, may 
be planted out. 

In November mulch your roses. If the rains are 
heavy, protect your delicate plants. 

In December late annuals may be planted out, and 
fresh sowings made of phlox, petunias, &c. 

Your flowers ought , to l>e at their best in January. 
During the hottest time before the rains, take care of 
your roses, <fec. 

.• Prune common, fast-gi’owing roses in June and July, 
ire-pot bulbs, and make general preparations for seed 
sowing. 
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You must remember that the soils for and methods 
of treatment, given in this book, apply to flowers and 
their culture all over India, and that it is the time for 
gardening o'perations that varies, 

Arrangrements of Flowers. 

Prat remember these are mere h ints for you to improve 
upon, and I give them because, especially in the hot 
weather and the rains, everyone does not know what 
floral treasures are available, and what would be the 
most effective method of aiTangemeiit. Let me advise 
your having by you, for a small and for a long table, 
one piece of Pongee silk a yard square, and another 
three yards long, both in the following colours : — pale 
blue, pale pink, apricot, eau-de-nil of a very light shade,, 
andi a light poppy-red (that charming red you always see 
ill Japanese lacquer work). The colours I have men- 
tioned can be obtained in a good kind of satin mjide at 
Azamgurh, N.-W. P. : it is thirty-six inches wide, and 
sold at Re. 1-6 per yard, which is verj' nice for table use. 

Economy being the order of the present day, I say 
nothing about your vases and flower receptacles. The 
incomparable beauty and effect of exquisite Royal 
Worcester-ware, of chased silver bowls, and of priceless 
old China 'goes without saying,’ but you and I may not 
possess these, so we will aiTaiige the flowers which we 
do possess, in the most iutistic way and to the greatest 
advantage. Pictures without fnimes, hung on bare 
white walls, do not appear to advantage, so that is why 
I advise the purchase of the above-mentioned silks or 
satins ; they are the frames in which your flowers will 
look their best on your white tableK)loths. 

Am alias ^ another boon in the hot weather, always 
looks bi st without any foliage ; hut if you would prefer 
some garniture, the bronze grasses are what will suit 
best. The amaltas arranged in waves on the red silk 
recommended, has an imposing Venetian effect of colour- 
ing. The only other coloui^ silk you can use with 
amaltas is the pal«^ blue, in which case omit the bronzed 
grass and use oyanotis. 
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Amaranthus meia/iLc/iohcu^ ruber makes a very good 
hall decoration at the beginning of the hot weather, 
arranged with masses of what do you think ? The white 
flowers of the comuiou radish, or the yellow flowers of 
the humble mustard 1 Your mali is sure to have plenty 
he is keeping for seed, and the blooms will give you 
elegant decorations, if you are not too fastidious. 

Amaryllis. — Cut these in the morning and keep under 
your damp ‘coop’ if you wish to use them ait night. 
When these lilies are in bloom, the mango trees will be 
putting out their new leaves. Gather some of these for 
the garniture of your lilies ; if you don’t use these new 
brown leaves, arrange them with sprays of Arundo 
donar instead. In either case, pale-blue or eau-de-nil 
silk will suit for the ‘setting.’ 

Balsams can only be used for low decorations- Saucers 
of wet sand will keep the blossoms stuck in them 
quite fresh for twenty-four hours. Bright red balsams, 
also the coral pink ones, make a very pretty dining-table 
dk^eoration framed in) pale< blue or apricotrcoloured silk 
If you have mirror plaques, ai very effective way of 
using them is as follows: — Cut a piece of American 
glazed cloth one or two inches wider than your plaque 
all roimd, put a false hem to it one inch wide of some 
pink cambric or sateen and draw a string through the 
hem, tightening it just enough to turn up the edges- 
(The hem should be on the unvarnished side of the cloth.) 
When you turn up the edge, the varnished side must be 
inside the bag : fill with wet sand and place on your 
pale-blue silk, fix an inverted saucer or soup-plate (ac- 
cording to the size of your bag) in the middle, and bank 
up the sand round the edge as high as you can. Then 
place your mirror plaque on the top of the sand heap 
andi fill up the space between the silk and the plaque 
with dark-red or pink balsams, stuck in the wet sand. 
You have no idea till you try, how very uncommon and 
striking these mounds of balsams are, the higher the 
better with the mirror plaques on the top. On the 
mirror plaques place your vases or bowls filled with 
foliage only, ferns, grasses, aoalypha, amaranthus, <fec., 
<fec., all flourishing during tiia rains. 
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(The American cloth hag:s serve for other arrange- 
ments. They should be wiped dry after using.) 

Bignonia venusta is too decided a colour for a dining- 
table, but a large bowl of it o-ii your side-l)oard and one 
of your long-handled wicke^- ])askets tilled with it in 
your drawing-room, will be very striking. 

Bomhax malabarumm does not admit of being cut in 
long sprays, so a low set of flower-stands will suit it best, 
even soup-plates of wet sand fringed with cyaiiotis will 
do. Apricot-coloured silk harmonizes beautifully with 
this lovely jungle-flower. This arrangement also suits 
another jungle tree flower the Butea frondom (native 
name Dhak)^ which is in flowei’* in the hot weaithor. 

('grinofis lasts a long time if kept moist. It is a 
most useful garniture, and must alwajs be flipped into 
water before using. It can be formany purposes 

— arches for dinner-tables, nests for saucers filled with 
flowers, bordering for rustic table decoration, such 
you will find described in paragraphs 'Sweet-jioa’’ and 
'‘Verbenas,'’ &c., Ac. 

Dodonea, the pale, apple green flowers of which are in 
profusion in the hot weather, will afford you many re- 
freshing combinations of tints, as it looks well with 
white and with pink oleanders; with white Ixora^ and 
with Teronia all obtainable at the same time. 

Eau de-nil silk should be used with dodonea and white 
oleanders, also with dodonea and white ix( ra ; dodone:. 
mixed with pink oleanders, pink silk ; and with Tecoina 
stfiifs and dodoiiea use apricot silk or satin. Dodonea 
keeps fresh for several days. Red T rora (only flowers, 
no leaves) looks particnlarlv well with ]>ale blue silk. 

Hollghorks are most useful flowers for wiving when 
you want a large show. Cut them Just before and 

wire in tlie same way as ‘‘Yucca gloriosa;” arrange 
double pink hollyhocks with the teak blossoms, or Gyp- 
sophila ; the lemon -coloured with Aniiido donax and 
tnehndee ; the deep red hollyhocks with dark foliage. 
Hollyhocks sometimes appear self-sown in the rains, and 
la*st through the cold months, so you will have many 
varieties of effects with them. They are very effective 
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hi tall stands and baskets for hall and drawinof-room 
•decorations. 

Kv dinar, white, is one of the most delightful flowers 
to arrange, for whatever you may combine with it, you 
are sure to be pleased with the result. Nestling with 
■camphire in billows of pale-blue, or eau-de-nil silk ; ar- 
ranged with pUra or with ferns in soft pink 

sdk ; and by itself in red silk, the kuchnar is always 
lovely. 

Lagea^tra^iina inchca, white, like searfoam, you can 
revel in, both during the hot weather and rains. Ele- 
gant and graceful in itself, a few sprays of Arundo donax 
is all it needs, and framed in pale-blue or eau-de-nil is 
the most refreshing sight your eye can rest upon, in the 
way of a dinner-table, on a hot evening. A mass of 
pink hiyesirrewia in your long-handled baskets, with the 
new leaves of the janmn, or of aealyplia, is splendid for 
drawing-room decoration. 

Oleanders are a great resource in both hot weather 
and rains. White oleander with dodonea, and pale-blue 
or eau-de-nil silk for a frame, is very cool-looking for a 
dinner-table in the hot weather. With grasses (its own 
leaves are too stiff) or ferns in the rains, it is exquisite, 
surrounded with soft pink silk. The j)iiik oleander with 
amaranfhffs ruher, coleus, also with acalypha foliage, is 
lovely, amniged wdth j)aJe blue silk, oj* wdth pink silk 
for the dining-table, and in large masses in tall flower- 
.slaiids for drawing-rooms, , &c. 

Ordiids and Lilies, so plentiful in the liills during 
the hot weather and rains, are made doubly effective 
by the use of miiTors, in platjues or strips. If moss 
is placed for bedding them, use the ‘‘American cloth” 
bags, ill long oi* round forms, ^to guard against the 
'Vetting of ta])le-clothes. In paragraph “Crystallised 
(brasses and Stands,” you will find an idea that greatly 
crdianccs the effect of flowers on mirrors. 

Phlo.r, which is in flower through the cold months 
and well into the hot; weather, gives you charming low 
decorations for the dining table. Arrange in saucers 
with wet sand or moss ; fringe with maiden-hair fern. 
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or with sehigiiiella mutahilis, tilling the centre with red^ 
pink or white phlox. 

Flurnbayo, which you will have plenty of during the 
hot weather and rains, looks very well by itself in white 
china, or mixed with gypsophila in tall vases- A 
large mass of this elegant bloom, arranged in wicker- 
baskets painted dark green or bright red, gives a 
delightful touch of colour in a drawing-room, esnecially 
if, to the long handle of the green or red basket, you tie 
a large ribbon bow of corresponding colour. 

Quisqualis, the dear quisqualis, is a. treasure in both 
hot weather and rains. Gather the flowers in the morn- 
ing and arrange for your breakfast-table, then remove 
to the protecting ^‘coop" till dinner-time in the hot 
weather. This pi'otection will not be needed in the rains. 
Quisqualis, with camphire, is a sweet combination. If 
wanted specially for evening use, gather in the morning, 
and keep under the ‘coop’ : by four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, you will hiid the seet pah: pink buds all open ; 
leave ill the pale pink blo-ssoms on Die stems, but remove 
all the dark red oiu*s. Mix the piile pink sprays with 
camphire in yonr vases {no leaves), and stick the dark 
red flowers in saucens, filled with wet sand a, nd fringed 
with alternanthera. This arrangement looks sweet and 
uncommon, framed in pink, blue, or apricot silk. The 
puffs of silk should rise well up to the edge of the saucers, 
which should be placed all round a. large, pale pink 
centre, or between a series of small vases filled with the 
pale pink sprays. Quisqualis looks equally well arranged 
with teak blossoms, which are abundaivt in the rains. 

For drawing-room use, long sprays of quisqualis need 
some support, and torch-like effects can he obtained 
by taking three or four sprays of equal length and 
wiring them to a piece of bamboo, taking care not to 
allow this bamboo support to be seen, and to let the 
stems lie well in water below. 

Russellia juncea with white oleanders, or white 
zephyranthes, is a pleasing variety. Russellia floribunda 
with yellow zinnias, or with Tecoma stans (without any 
green leaves), looks charming in low masses with apricot 
silk for the dining-table, and with a foundation of alter- 
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nanthera in ])askets for the dra\vin<ji;-rooiii durin|;^ the 
rains. 

Sandu'ich Idand creeper^ Antigoiium leptopus, is 
•charmingly arranged in the same way as balsams, with 
pale blue silk surroundings ; but in the vases put the 
same flowers, no foliage except the bronzed grasses. 

For the drawing and other rooms this pretty pink 
Antigc\ium is effective in hanging baskets, its own bright 
gi’een leaves allowed to remain, or removed, and cyanotis 
(Wajtidering Jew”) mixed instead. Masses of it on 
mantel-pieces, banked with cyanotis (on wet sand in long 
flat American cloth bags) are very showy on festive 
occasions. 

Terowa stan-s mixed with pink oleanders, no foliage 
whatever, gives a rich uncommon effect, set in a frame 
of apricot silk. A very ])retty variety of arrangement 
in the hot weather. 

Zifphyranfhe,^, if wanted for night use, should be cut 
in the morning when lialf ope , and the stems placed 
in very wet sand under the damp ‘^coop.” If used for 
drawing-room, place in vases that will hold wet sand, or 
fill a large flat tin with wet sand and fit it into a. basket, 
cover over the sandy surface with cyanotis or ipomea, 
and stick your zephyranthes, pink or white, all over 
between the leaves. Very pretty and effective. 

Wedding: Cake Decorations. 

Fon these purposes the white duranta is particularly ‘ 
well suited ; its small sprays, cut away from the large 
stems and wired, can be fixed round the bottom of the 
cake in a lovely drooping fringe. Of course you will 
use whatever white flowers are available according to 
the time of year, but if gypsophila and alliums are to 
be had, you will find nothing so graceful as garniture for 
your larger flowers. As the cake is the special ambrosia 
furnished for the Hymeneal feast, every one is anxious 
it should be placed in a specially and conspicuously at- 
tractive way. Let me suggest one which was greatly 
admired. Choose a moderate sized round table and 
make a large cushion for the top of it in this way: — 
Cut two circles of coarse white calico six or seven inches 
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smaller in diaiiietcr tJiau the top of the table. Sew the 
two edges of the circles together : in the centre of them 
out a hole, the diameter of which must be a little smaller 
than the size of the cake ; take a strip of the same kind 
of calico, twelve inches wide, and join it along the edge 
of the hole to of the circles, then join the other 
side of the strip to the other circle* This will form a 
shape like a huge air~cushio7i, only air-cusliions when 
not distended with air lie peiiectly flat ; but your calico 
cushion must stand twelve inches high in the middle, 
owing to the 12-inoh strip of calico forming, as it were, 
a hollow tube in the centre. Fill your cushion with 
bran, sawdust, coir, or dry hemp, spread your damask 
table-cloth on the round table, and place your cushion 
in the middle ; in the hole of the cushion place a round 
tin box, or anything firm and high enough to support 
the cake. On the spaee between the edge of the 
cushion and the margin of the table lay a flat fringe 
of ferns, cover all the surface of the cushion with fresh 
green moss, and then fix your white flowers in the moss 
with hair-pins, which, rimning easily into the sawdust 
or hemp of the cushion, will hold them in place securely. 

The above arrangement can be varied by having your 
cushion made in scallops, and if fresh green velvety 
moss is not procurable, then throw a long piece of satin 
or silk over the cushion, seeing that it is long enough 
and wide enough to admit of its being pinched up in 
graceful puffs. Use silk or satin of the palest chart- 
reuse, or apple-green tint, which will make the darker 
green leaves of your white flowersi stand out with greater 
effect. Larg^ white satin ribbon bows here ajid there 
will eke out the flowers. Avoid an all-white founda- 
tion ; it is monotonous and does not display the cake as 
well as the moss or green silk does. {See “Crystallised 
Grasses,” <kc.) 

Stains on Flower Vases 

Of glass and china, if of long standing, can be removed 
by the use of a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, ob- 
tainable from all chemists. Don't touch this acid with 
your fingers, but apply it with a bit of rag tied fiimly 
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to the end of a small stick ; xnib the stains well, then 
wash your vases in lukewarm water, and di^^ with clean 
cloths- After your vases are thus perfectly free from 
stains, half a small lemon should always be kept on the 
mail’s flower-tray. If this piece of lemon is rubbed 
daily on the stains that are naturally caused by the 
water and flowers, your vases will look as good as new, 
though used for years. When lemons are not to be had 
a little vinegar will do as well. 

To keep Cut Flowers fresh 

There are various ways*. — ^Putting a, teaspoonful of pow- 
dered charcoal into the water of the vase in which your 
flowers are placed; leaving them out of doors in the 
dew all night ; when you snip the ends off flower stems, 
hold the stem under water^ and don’t let the air get to 
the freshly cut stem. Flowers meant to be worn can be 
kept fresh by wrapping narrow strips of gutta-percha, 
or oiled) silk, round the tips of the stems, so as to ex- 
clude the air. Flowers last longer if cut in the morn- 
ing ; if cut during the day, their vitality is weakened 
liy rapid evaporation. 

To pack Flowers for Travelling^. 

If they are to accompany you, the following plan will 
be found excellent: — ^Place the flowers close together in 
a large bowl or basin, with sufficient water to keep the 
stems immersed to a depth of four inches. Sink the 
bowl ill a basket, the sides of which should rise at least 
six inches above the surface of the flowers- Stretch a 
cotton cloth over the basket, and tie firmly round the 
edge. If you keep this cloth moist during your journey 
you will find your flowers are perfectly fresh when you 
remove tlie cloth. The great thing is to keep off all 
dust, and let the air that reaches them through the 
cloth be quite damp. If tlie cloth is allowed to rest in 
contact with the flowers^ all £he tips of the petals will be 
found decayed and tlm colours spoiled, so for a long 
journey see that there is a space of six inches between 
the flowers and their dam]i covering. 
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If water in the bowls cannot be managed, soft cotton- 
wool wrapped round the ends of the stems and kept 
quite moist will answer nearly as well. 

Cut Flowers sent as Railway Parcels 

Will travel very well if packed as follows : — Scoop a 
raw potato, and place in the hole as many stems of your 
flowers as it will hola, and then wrap bo-th potato 
and stems in wet cotton-wool. Make as many bouquets 
in this way as you can place upright in your box, 
arrange so that they can’t tumble about. Stretch 
a thin cotten cloth over the flowers, and nail to the 
sides of your box, quite taut, so that if the box is 
turned upside down, the flowers may come in contract 
with the soft cloth, and not against the hard lid. 
This cloth should be drtj^ and nailed just one inch 
above the surface of the dowel’s. Choose a box deep 
enough to admit of four or five inches of space between 
the cloth and the lid of the box, which should be nailed 
down secui’ely. 

For a short railway journey tie your flowers in a large 
bouquet, wrap wet cotton-wool round the stems, put a 
dry handkerchief all over the bouquet, and tie the whole 
upright in a basket with a cover. If the cotton-wool is 
thoroughly wet, the flowers will travel quite safely for 
twelve hours. {See ‘‘Chrysanthemums.”) 

For a long railway journey., say, thirty-six hours in 
the cold weather, take a deal-wood box about a foot deep, 
without a cover, nail narrow strips of deal-wood a foot 
long and two inches wide, one in each corner of the 
box, and then fasten other strips across to form a. frame 
like that which we use on our bedsteads for supporting 
mosquito nets. 

Spread a thick cotton cloth inside the l>ox and bring 
the comers of the cloth over the sides of the box, and put 
a layer of cotton-wool over the bottom. Now tie your 
flowers in small bunches, wrap the stems in cotton-wool, 
and pack them closely in an upright position in the box. 
The bunches should be placed near each other so as to 
be quite compact, and the cotton-wool sKould be wetted 
profusely. 
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After you have placed in the box as many flowers as 
it will hold, draw the corners of the cloth up over the 
transverse strips of wood, envelope-fashion, and sew them 
up, so that no part is left open- Water this cloth all 
over, nail the address to the side of the box, and de- 
spatch it at once. Flowers which I have sent my friends 
in this way, reached them delightfully fresh. 

If yoii are in the hills, use moss instead of cotton-wool 
for jjacking geraniums, dahlias, and such flowers as your 
amateur friends in the plains can’t very well cultivate. 

To Crystallise Grasses, Stands, dec. 

Break up into small bits half a pound of alum and 
put it into a pan which should be rather flat, or very 
deep, so as to admit of your grasses being laid, or held 
in it. Pour a seer, or little more, of hailing water on 
the broken aliun and stir till it is dissolved. Hold your 
grasses in the solution, a few at a time, and keep moving 
them gently, so that small crystals should form. Very 
large crystals would form if the solution were not kept 
disturbed all the time your grasses were in it. 

As the water cools, you will see what degree of crys- 
tallisation y**ur grasses have attained, if not enough, 
take them out, put the pan on the fire, aiid as soon as the 
alum has dissolved, give your grasses another dipping. 

Hang up your sprays to dry, and those you wish to 
have a curved or drooping form, place in empty quart 
bottles till dry. 

You can make very pretty rustic supports for ^flowers 
by pinching wire into shapes, covering them thickly 
with cotton-wool and thread, and then dipping them 
into the solution- Suspend the shapes by a thread to a 
piece of stick, and shake it gently all the time till ready. 
These are very pretty when used for flowers in connection 
with mirrors. 

The addition of Judson’s dyes, just a few drops to the 
plain alum solution, will give you any colour you like in 
crystals. 

To Frost Foliagre, &o. 

The prettiest effect in frosting can be obtained by the 
use of powdered Talc (native name '^abrook'^), very cheap 
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and easily procured in every bazar. Proceed as follows : 
— See that your talc is free from all dirty specks, and 
then pound it to a fine powder ; put one teaspoonful of 
perfectly clean liquid gum into a teacupful of hot water, 
and mix it well. Have all the sprays of foliage you are 
going to frost brushed free from all dust, withered bits, 
&c., then lay them on sheets of newspaper, and with an 
old tooth-bnish and a comb ‘"splutter ’ them with the 
weak solution of gum ; each time you dip the brush into 
the cup, press it against the side, so as not to take up 
too much liquid. When you have "‘spluttered^^ all your 
sprays, remove them to other clean, dry sheets of news- 
papers, and before the gum dries, sprinkle them all over 
with the powdered talc- 

Let the sprays remain where they are for about a 
quarter of an hour, then take them up, giving each a 
gentle fillip with the finger to free them from the loose 
talc, which, falling oh dry newspapers, can be gathered 
up and used for other sprays. 

Scent Sachets 

Are not difficult to make. Snip off blossoms of honey- 
suckle, jasmine, violets, mignonette, &c., dust them over 
thickly with very dry arrowroot, fold them up in tissue 
paper and place the packets in envelopes. Use fresh ^ 
not dried flowers, separately, or mixed together. 

For Christmas Decorations. 

Tint bits of white cotton-wool should be stuck on the 
foliage here and there before the gum is ""spluttered’’ 
and the talc is sprinkled. In frosting ""Christmas Trees^’ 
the same process on a larger scale will answer, only the 
powdered talc should be taken up on bits of paper, and 
blown on to the tree. 

Sprays of dry grass and wired fern leaves with the 
powdered talc blown on them form very pretty church 
decorations at Christmas. (Set ""Immortelles,” &c ) 

Caladinms 

In pots used for in-door decoration should always he put 
out of doors into the open air at night and changed fre- 
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queiitly, else the leaves will begin to droop. Cut leaves 
will keep fresli for a long time if there is an inch or two 
of sand in the water in which they are placed. 

Coleus 

Sprats and even the leaves by themselves last a long 
time paced in wet sand. You will have plenty dm*ing 
the rains, and those which you have cut up and planted 
in the ground after the rains, will afford you much foli- 
age by Christmas, to use with your chrysanthemums. 

Gardenia 

(The name usually given for convenience to Taberna 
niontana coronaria) will provide you with exquisite 
flowei^s almost all the year round but especially in the 
rains. When cut, don^t sprinkle water on them, since 
damp stains the petals, and if you wish them to remain 
fresh and pure as long as possible, dry the blossoms with 
an old soft pocket handkerchief. If you change the 
water every day, snip otf the ends of the stems, and cut 
away the faded, full-blown flowers, the clusters of buds 
will remain fresh juid serviceable for many days, and 
when arranged with green grass and pilea miiscosa, form 
a most refreshing sight. 

Hibiscus 

The kind you have been advised to cultivate, are best 
by themselves ; their beauty does not require the sup- 
of other flowers- If required for decorations by 
lamp-light, gather them in the moming and keep under 
the damp coop all day. 

H. Rosa Sinensis 

In tall, pale green vases, or aiTanged in low baskets or 
stands in folds of eaii-de-ijil silk is a glorious sight. 

Honeysuckle 

Sprays when cut for in-door use should have their stems 
placed in a good depth of water, so put them in rather 
tall vases, and if you change the water every day and 
snip the stems, the clusters of buds will continue to open 
quite to the end of the sprays, a virtue not possessed oy 
all flowers. 
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Canna 

For in-door use cut the spi'ays in long lengths and place 
in wet sand, which, if freshened up every day with 
additivnal moisture, will keep yom* canna good for a 
long time. Your black and gold kerosine tins (men- 
tioned elsewhere) will be very useful filled with long 
sprays of canna to decorate verandahs, <fec. It is also 
effective for stage decoration. 

Chrysanthemums 

Flower in thick, close bunches, and one does not like cut- 
ting off sprays on which there are still many half-opened 
buds ; but fortunately, cut chrysanthemums last a good 
while : so when you cut oft* the full-blown flowers, wire 
their short stems and wrap them in wet cotton-wool. For 
table decoration they look exquisite on fresh moss or 
mirrors* Strips of mirror five or six inches wide laid all 
round the edge of any of the coloured silks advised, and 
fringed with cut white chrysajithemums on one side and 
frosted foliage on the other is tinly fairy-like. The inner 
edge of the glass, next the silk, should be tilte4l up a little 
by placing small balls of crushed paper under the silk. 
If yellow or red chrysanthemums are used in this way, 
substitute the bronze coleus leaves for frosted foliage. 
In the angles formed at the comers of the strips of glass 
place clusters of chrysanthemums in small low glasses. 

Chrysanthemums flower abundantly in the hills long 
before they appear in the plains and may be packed for 
travelling in the following manner : — Line your box 
with soft calico, place a layer of flowers on the bottom, 
hammer a nail about one and-adialf inch long into each 
side of the box just above the surface of your flowers, 
make frames of light strips of bamboo, or strong wire 
to fit the inside of your box exactly, stretch pieces of 
cotton cloth tightly across, and lay them in the box so 
as to be supported by the nails. Continue these layers 
of flowers on the frames till your box is full, spread a 
piece of calico on the top, then nail down the lid. 
Chrysanthemums packed this way will bear a thirty-six 
hours’ journey in the cold weather quite safely. All 
the calico used must he dry, {See “Yucca.”) 
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Immortelles or Everlastings 

Cax be used effectively in dried bouquets- Can be 
bronzed with the mineral powdei’s recommended, and 
are extiemely useful frosted over for Christmas decora- 
tions. 

Inga dulcis 

liECOMMBNDED for hedges, has a peculiar bloom after the 
rains, wliich makes it a desirable foliage for many pur- 
poses : borders for slips, handles for baskets, garlands 
for walls, &c., &c. ; dip into water before using. 

Jasminum syringafolium 

Is most useful for Easter decorations. It should be cut 
overnight and kept under the damp coop ; the open 
blossoms will have fallen off by the morning, but the 
buds will gradually expand and remain on their stems 
for a longer time than they would if they opened in the 
sunlight. 

Jasminum officinale 

Should be gathered in the morning; its buds open in 
the evening and perfume the whole house deliciously. 
When cutting this flower, choose sprays with white-look- 
ing huds, which are very pretty by themselves or as a 
garniture for roses, &c- 

Marguerites 

Are pretty enough for a hundred different kinds of 
arrangements, so I will suggest only one or two v'lhich I 
found particularly effective. Yellow marguerites with 
mignonette, brown leaves, and bronzed grass, nestling 
in pale emi-de-nil silk ; white marguerites with poppies 
and com are very nice in sheafs supported by red paper 
rosettes, for decorating tea-tables already mentioned. 

Mina lobata. 

Charming by itself, looks more effective if used in com- 
bination witti nasturtiums. For a dining-table use it in 
the taller stand with bronzed grasses, and nasturtiums 
in the lower ones. if. lobata will remain fresh for a 
week after it is cut. 
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Mirrors, Coloured Glass, &;c 

The prettiest adjuncts in floral decorations can be obtain- 
ed at most reasonable prices in India. Mirror plaques 
in different sizes at the Army and Navy Cot-operative 
Society, Apollo Street, Bombay- Mirror glass in all sorts 
of widths and lengths can be bought at wonderfully cheap 
rates from Hurjee Sajoon, looking-glass merchant. No. 
66, Khalasee Chuckla, Bombay- Strips of mirrcr recom- 
mended for chrysanthemums, Ac., can be had from him 
at four annas per strip, and he will cut the glass for jar- 
dinieres, &o., in any shape you like. 

Coloured glass will be supplied to you at a very small 
cost by Messrs. Netroo Lall Day <fe Co., No. 1, Old Court 
House Lane, Calcutta. 

Moss Baskets. 

For these bendl pieces of your wire uettimj into any shape 
you like, tying and fixing with wire, and then covering 
the whole with brown or gi*een calico- On shapes like 
these you can easily %ew on the moss, beginning at the 
bottom, finish at the edge of the brim, with a narrow 
layer of additional moss, like a small rouleau. Instead 
of satui*a.ting your moss baskets with water put them 
out in the dew at night, when you will find the lace-like 
films expand naturally. If this cannot be done, a. very 
wet cloth kept on the surface of the moss all night, is the 
next best method of freshening the baskets. 

Nasturtiums 

Look best without their own leaves. Almost all the 
shades harmonize well with apricot silk for a frame, and 
cyanotis as gai niture. (See '^Mina lohatfr,'") 

Pansies 

You will find when your pansies are in bloom there will 
be more of purple ana mauve than of lilack or yellow. 
When painting your flower-stands in celadon tints, 
do up two or three small wicker-baskets in the 
same colour, to put your pansies in. You will find an 
fdl-mauve arrangement of flowers in these celadon colour- 
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ed baskets extremely pretty- The Nymph in Drayton’s 
It fie says — 

“ Tbe pretty pansy then I'll tye, 

Inke ^cms some chain inchasing ; 

Anri next to them, their near ally, 

The purple violet j)lacing.” 

And you might go a little further and use heliotrope 
too, whieh will be in abundant bloom at the same time 
as your pansies and violets. (See “Violets.”) 

Petunias 

(Wiutk) form a sweet and graceful in-door decoration. 
Chit rather long sprays and arrange them with Arundo 
donnr green grasses in tall stands and large baskets. 

Phlox 

“Tub indispensable phlox," as Firminger calls it, makes 
a lovely taole decoration by itself. The petals are too 
fragile to bear being mixed with other flowers. Fill 
saucers with xvet sand, and place all-pink, all-white or 
all-red phlox in them without gi’eenery of any kind, and 
sink these saucers into billows of silk on your dining- 
table, having other flowers of the same tint in tall glasses. 
Have pale a pple-gTeen, silk for pmk phlox, pale blue silk 
for red or white phlox- The foregoing is one of the 
prettiest changes jmu can have, phlox having a parti- 
cularly soft and delicate effect. 

Poppies 

You will, of course, put with your cornflowers and wheat- 
ears in different vases, but if you will put only red pop- 
pies and wheat-ears (no cornflowers) in your celadon- 
tinted flow er-stands, you will be delighted with the effect. 
Poppies with yellow bhoota (Indian corn) sprays on eau- 
de-nil silk make a very uncommon and pretty table decor- 
ation. {See “Plumbago.”) 

Roses. 

In the arrangement of these it seems really presumptuous 
to offer any hints ! The queen of flowers needs nothing 
beyond her own foliage, and sometimes, in the case of 
drooping roses like Elise Sauvage^ a little garniture, 
such as mignonette, gypsophila, camphire and ferns; 
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malis do not understand this, and invariably spoil the 
perfect beauty of the rose by arranging with it other 
flowers of all sizes and shades of colour. Let me implore 
you to give your mali a; lesson or two in treating the rose 
with proper feeling 1 

Sweet*pea 

Looks well in masses placed in large baskets and tall 
flower-stands kept near open doors or windows, so that 
air passing over them may perfume your rooms. I have 
advised your having plenty and to spare, as this is a 
flower particularly well suited) for hospital bouquets. 
The purple sweet-pea looks best by daylight ; the pink 
sweet-pea best by lamp-light. 

If you have got ready some of the rustic supports re- 
commended, sweet-pea, arranged as follows, will afford 
you a charming variety for table decoration : — ^Twigs 
plaited into bands four or five inches wide and gilded, 
and also into circles of the same width, will now come 
into use. For a long table lay your pale-pink silk (or 
pale-blue) in soft puffs down the centre; place narrow 
long bags of American cloth all round the edge and fill 
with! wet stind- (Catch the edges of these hags together 
with long safety-pins here and there to j)revent their 
gaping.) Now put your pink sweet-peas ’iito the wet 
sand, bank them up on the outer side with the bands of 
gilded twigs, and on the inner side draw up the silk to 
the edge of the bags. If you have done any grasses with 
green mineral powder, you can vary the effect by using 
eau-de-nil silk and the shining green grass with pink 
sweet-pea. 

Sumatra Box 

Which is irx lovely bloom during the rains is most useful 
for bridal decorations. It is sweet scented, and lasts a 
long time after it is cut. Its own glossy leaves contrast 
well with the white blossoms and are abundant enough 
to afford foliage for other kinds of flowers. 

Teak-Tree Blossoms 

Which appear in the rains will give you much help as 
flower garniture. Tea-roses, of which you will have 
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plenty in vhe rains, look lovely nestling in the fine cream- 
coloured network of th.e teak blossoms- Quisqualis also 
goes well with this pretty wild garniture. 

Tradescantia 

Is most useful for fire-places, stage scenery, &c- Plunge 
the entire head of your sprays into water to wash oft* 
all dust, and then stick the stem into the wet sand with 
which ybur pots, bags, or boxes must be filled. It will 
keep fresh for many days in this way. 

Verbenas 

Like phlox are best arranged by themselves. In large 
baskets lined with tin to hold wet sand, the surface cov- 
ered with altcrnanthera or moss, put your white, pink 
and deep red verbenas. Your long bags of American 
cloth will hold them beautifully to fringe the edge of your 
dining-table silks ; to border your mantel-piece, <fec., 
either in single or mixed colours. 

Violets 

Having fragile stems are not easy to arrange in large 
masses, so give your mali a ball of basting cotton, and 
let him prepare them for your purpose by tying them 
up in ^‘iny bunches, ten or twelve violets round one piece 
of mignonette, or nestling in the hollow of single violet 
leaves. Baskets, tin-lined, and filled with very wet sand, 
may liold masses of your violets done up in the tiny 
bunches, the longer stronger stems of mignonette help- 
ing the suction and keeping them fresh for a lougyr time- 
When heliotrope and purple pansies are added to your 
violets they will afford intoxicating delight. 

Nothing is more suited for hospital liouquets than 
violets. j 

Yucca grloriosa 

Will, as its name implies, aft'ord you glorious decora- 
tions in the rains. For large flower-stands the short 
sprays will have to be wired and the stems wrapped 
round with a little cotton-wool which will draw up 
moisture sufficient to keep them fresh, from the water 
in the vases which the stems themselves are too short 

9 
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to reach. Arundo donar, and brcwid blades of green 
grass, set off these lovely white bells beautifully, and 
your poppy-red silk will show them up better than any 
other colour. 

For low decorations, use the bells separately, turning 
back the petals, when they will look like the eucharis 
lily. When you intend to use them in this way, cut 
the bells off the stems, and lay them on a dry towel 
far a Couple of hours before you turn bach the petals^ else 
the crisp, fresh petals will crack under this operation. 
These open bells look extremely well laid on your red 
silk, on dishes of moss, on baskets full of alternanthera, 
&c., &c. If required for travelling, gently wipe the 
open petals with a soft handkerchief, so as to remove 
any surface moisture, and lay them between the calico 
frames advised for chrysanthemum boxes. Packed in 
this way they will bear a journey of twenty-four hours 
quite well; see that the petals are not cracked when 
you turn them back- 

Zinnias 

Have the virtue of remaining fresh when out for a longer 
time than most flowers. As they have no foliage of 
their own to use with them ‘as cut flowers,’ anrange 
them with leaves of milliiiytonia (cork tree), janian, te- 
coma stares, &c. I know no flower that sets off a hall or 
corridor as well as the zinnia does when arraged in 
masses with the above foliage. Avoid the pink and 
mayenfa colours, and use only those in shades of yellow, 
orange and dark red. Put some sand into the water, 
and if you renew the foliage every day, your zinnias will 
brighten your hall for many days, and prove quite a 
boon, because they are at their best just when you have 
very little of any other flowers in your garden. 


If thou wouldest attain to thy highest, go look upon a 
flower ; what that does willessly, that do thou willingly.'* — 
Schiller. 

“ Sic VOS non voius.” 


Finis. 


Virgil. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

In preparing this fourth edition for tho press, I wish 
to thank thcje whose enthusiastic reception of the pre- 
ceding editions has led to the speedy necessity for a 
fourth- 

Even in its present form — which has giwu consider- 
ably since the first edition — ^it does not presume to be 
more than a manual for beginners, but the importance of 
a good beginning lies in the fact of its being the best 
assurance of a successful ending, so once again 1 have 
great pleasure in encouraging everyone to begin to 
garden. After that, industry, taste and imagination will 
open to you the gates of an earthly paradise. 


B. T.-W. 
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Dr. Biisteed’s valuable and entertaining ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta' 
revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits and other plates rare oi 
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instructive and lively volume which its appearance called forth some 
years sincB,**— Saturday Review^ 
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the full account of the tragic circumstances under which Old Fort 
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the river, was besieged and taken by Siraj-ud*Dowlah in 1756. . , . 

It was Dr. Busteed’s writings accordingly that first called 

ray attention to this vSpot and induced me to make a careful study of the 
site and surroundings of old Fort William, . • . • • ''—Ejdract 
from Speech hif H, E, Lord Vi(rioii of KedlestO'Hy Viceroy and ihrernor’ 
General of India ^ def acred December IM, 1902. 
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H, E, Busteed, G.i.E, Crown 8vo, sewed, Ko. 1. (Being a Supplement 
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19 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, sewed. Re, 1-8. 

“Upon every page is something of interest and of charm , , , 
there has seldom been a book better worth buying, better worth reading, 
and better worth keeping than Mr. Hyde’s latest contribution to the 
history of old Calcutta,’— 
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can confidently recommend a little book by Capt. S. C. F. Jackson 
...... is very readable, and moreover it contains detailed in^ 

formation as to steamers, places en route, cost of travelling and living in 
Japan itself, what to see, and what to avoid .... Capt. Jackson 

is a good guide.— 

THE CONGO STATE; OR. THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 

Central Africa. By Demktkius C. BooTaGBu, Author of “History of 
China,” with 60 Illustrations, Deray 8vo. 16s. Ks. 12. 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA. New Edition, revised and brought up-to- 
date, with the recent concessions to the European Powers. By Dkmb- 
TRIOS C, Boulger, Author of “ Chinese Gordon.” Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps, 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 24^, Rs. 18. 

“ Regarded as a history, pure and simple ; indeed, Mr. Boulger’s latest 
effort is all that such a work should be,”— Pa// Mall Gazette, 

“ One cannot read this admirable history without feeling how much 
Mr. Boulger’s sympathies have been enlisted by the wonderful record of 
Chinese achievement and Chinese character which he has collected with 
80 much charm and ability.”— 8^a/ttfc/ay Review, 

THE EXPLORATION OF THIBET, ITS HISTORY, and PaeticiTlaiis, 
1623 - 1903 . With two Maps, By Rov. Ghaham fclANDBKRQ, b.a, 
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CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. Including a Dbscmption op the vabious 
Expeditions into the Chin-Lushai Hills and the Final Annexation of the 
Country, By Surgn.-Lieut.-Colonel A. S, Reid, m.b., Indian Medical 
Service. With three Maps and eight Photo-tint Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 12. 

Contains a description of the Chin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitants, 
from the earliest records, with an account of the various expeditions into 
the country, the last, viz,, that of 1889-90, which led to the final annexa- 
tion of the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, 
being given in full detail, 

MAYAM-MA: THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsaya (Rev. H* 
Powell), Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

THE DHAMMAPADA ; or, Scriptural Texts. A Book op Bud- 
dhist Precepts and Maxims. Translated from the Pali on the Basis of Bur- 
mese Manuscripts. By James Gkat. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs. 2, 

HINDU CASTES AND SECTS ; An Exposition op the Origin op 
the Hindu Caste System and the bearing of the Sects towards each other 
and towards -other Religious Systems. By Pandit Jogbndpa Nath 
Bhaxtachakya, M.A., D.L. Cfown 8vo, doth. Rs. 12, 

Contents:— The Brahmans— The Military Castes— The Scientific 
Castes— The Writer Castes— The Mercantile Castes— The Manufacturing 
and Artisan Castes— The Agricultural Castes— The Cowherds and 
Shepherds— Miscellaneous Castes— The Sivites— The Viahnuvites— The 
Semi-Vishnuvites and Guru- Worshippers— Modern Religions intended to 
bring about Union between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

“ A valuable work The Author has the courage of his convictions, 

and in setting them forth herein be slates that while reverence ought by 
all means to be snown to persons and institutions that have a just claim 
to it, nothing can be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons 
who are enemies of mankind and to whitewash rotten institutions by 
esoteric explanations and fine phrases.”— ifadras Mail, 
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HINDU MYTHOLOGY : Vedic and Puranic, By W. J. Wilkins, 
late of the Loudon Missionary Society, Calcutta. Second Edition. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Us. 5-10. 

“Mr, Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state 
facts apar*- from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely 
to be a useful book of reference.” —Guardian. 

MODERN HINDUISM : Beino an Account or the Religion and 
Life of tho Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WiLKiNS, Author of 
“ Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7.S*. 6^. Rs. 5-10. 

“ He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”— SaOtrdJay Resieic. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A Description op the Manners, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal, By Shib Chundkf 
Bosk. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs, h. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P. C. 

' Mazumdah. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By Guru 
PrrshadSen, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3; paper, Rs. 2. 

GITA AND GOSPEL. By Neil Alexander (J. N. Fakquhar, m.a.). 

Crowr jvo, sewod. As, 8. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Lecture by the Hon'ble Ameer Ali, 
O.I.E., Author of The Spirit of “ The Personal Law of the 

Mahomedans,” etc. Crown 8vo, clotli gilt. Rs. 2-8, 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL. By Moulvie 
Fuzl HubBEK. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

REMINISCENCES OF BEHAR. Bv an old Planter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 2-8. 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. Illustrative of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life, 
more particularly in connection with the Planter and Peasantry, the varied 
produce of the Soil and Seasons; with copious details of the culture 
and manufacture of Indigo. Illustrated with 166 Engravings {I860). 
By Colesworthy Gkakt. Irapl. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3, 
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THE nGHTING RACES OF INDIA. By P. D. Bonaejee, Assistant 
in the Military Department of the Government of India. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 5. 

‘‘It fills an important gap in Indian Military literature.’*— Afarfraa Mail. 

“Mr. Bonarjee*s Handbook will be found most useful and complete. It 
is small in compass yet contains amass of information.”— 

' Magazine. 

THE OUTCASTS. A Brief Aoooitnt op the Maghaya Doms. 
By G. R. Clarke, i,c,8. 12mo, boards. Re. 1. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY : Being the Annals of India 
re-told in Narratives. By J. Talbots Whrblkr. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
8 a 6d. Rs. 2-10. School Edition, cloth, limp. Re. 1-8. 

“The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive 
reading. Altogether, this is a work of rare merit.”— Broad Arrow. 

“ Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and 
brightly written book.’ — DaiZy Chronicle. 

FAMINE.—Truths, Half-truths, and Uii- truths. By Chas. W, Me M INN, 
i.o.s., Retired. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2, 

“JA valuable contribution to tho consideration of this vexed ques- 
tion.”— Jams Gazette. 

MR. DUTT AND LAND ASSESSMENTS. (A Reply to Mr. P C. Putt’s 
Book on Famines in India.) By an Indian Civilian, ReprinM from 
the Calcutta ** EnglisfhnanJ* Demy 8 vo, sowed. Re. 1-8. 

A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoin - 
ing Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present Condition of that Country. By Maj.-Genl. S. J. Maloolk, 
O.G.B., dec. Reprinted from Third Edition, 2 vole. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 6. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” SHOWING 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, Ac. By 
Moulavi Chbragh Ali, Author of “Reforms under Moslem Rnle,*^ 
“ Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.” Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. With Tables fob calculating Indian 
Dates. By Albxandbr Cunningham, o.s.i., o.i.b,, Major-General ^ 
Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 
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THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN : Beino a Bkief Account of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgii.-Maj, H. W. 
Bellew, c.s.i., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth. 
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KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). Historical, 
Geographical, Military and Industrial. By Col. Kuropatkin, RiiBsiaa 
Army. Translated by Maj. Gowan, H. M.^s Indian Army. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Us. 2. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED B7 HEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 

With introduction, Notes and a Map of Ancient India, By J. W. 
MgCrindlr, H.A. Demy 8 vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 
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DOMESTIC BOOKS. 

BAKER AND COOK. A Domestic Manual for India. By Mrs, 

R. Temple- Wright, Author of “Flowers and Gardens,” Second Edi- 
tion, R 'Vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, boards, lls. 2-^, 

“'lae outcome of long experience and many patient experiments.— 
Pioneer. 

“ No better authority on matters relating to the Kitchen and all that pei- 
tains to cuisine is to be found than Mrs. righV' ^-Englishman. ' 

THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. A Practical Handbook to the 
Kitchen in India, adapted to the Three Presidencies. Conta.aing Original 
and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian Cookery; Recipes 
for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs ; Medicinaf and other 
Recipes; together with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty- 
dve Years’ Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8. 

THE MEM'SAHWS BOOK OF COOKERY. By Carrie Cutcrewe. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged to 600 pages, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs, 6. 

“ It contains much useful information and cannot fail to be of assis 
tance to nW^’-^-Times of India, 
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UEM-SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKBS, BISCUITS, £10. By Cabbib 
Odtcbewb; With Remarks on Ovens, Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights 
and Measures. 18mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

EVERY-DAY MENUS FOR INDIA. By W. S, Burke. Long 12mo. 
Rs. 2. 

SIMPLE MENUS AND RECIPES FOR CAMP, HOME, AND NURSERY, 

containing Menus and Recipes for Meals in Camp, Afternoon Teas, 
Station Dinners, Meals for Children, and many useful hints for House* 
wives in India. By Lucy Carne. Crown 8vo, boards. Rs. 8, 

WHAT? & HOW? OR WHAT TO HAVE AND HOW TO COOK IT. 

By Miss E. S, Poyntkr, Zenana Mission, Durbhanga. Rs. 2. 

THE MANGO, its Culture and Varieties. By G. Marshall 
Woodrow, formerly Professor of Botany, College of Science, Poona. 
Re. 1. 

FIRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR BENGAL, UPPER 
AND SOUTHERN INDIA> Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by J. Cameron, p.l.s,, Sujieriiitondent, Mysore 
Government Gardens, Bangalore. Part I, Gardening Operations. 
Part II. I’he Vegetable Garden. Part III. Tho BVuit Garden. 
Part IV. The Flower Garden. Imp, 16mo, cloth, Us. 10. 

FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A Manual for Beginners. 
By Mrs. R. Temple- Wiught, Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, boards. Rs. 2-8. 

** A most useful little book which we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend. We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost conddence, 
as being not only instructive, but extremely interesting, and v ’•itten in a 
delightfully easy, chatty strain ,”— and Military Gazette, 

“Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice tuan 
this, and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs. Temple- 
Wright. ’’—Pioneer. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. With a pew Hints 

on Fowls, Pigeons and Rabbits, By An Amateur. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8. 

COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical Book on their 
care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitablr. By Isa Twrbd. Second Edition. With 37 Illustrations 
of the various Breeds, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, Rs. 4-8, 

A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it.”— Madras Mail, 

COWS IN INDIA AND POULTRY : their Care and Management, By 
Mrs. James. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs, 2. 
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FOTJLTR7-EEEFINO IN INDIA. A Simple ikd Practical Book 
on their care an^ treatment, their various Breeds, and the means )f 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twrrd, Author of “ Cow-Keeping in 
India,’* Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with new Illustrations 
throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 4-8. 

“ A I'ook which will be found of great use by all those who keep a 
poultry-yard,*’— Mail, 

HANDBOOK ON DUCKS GEESE, TURKEYS, GUINEA-FOWLS, 

Pea-Hens, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c. By Isa Twkkd, Illustiated. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

BINTS FOE THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

CuiLDRKN IN India. By Edward A. Birch, m.d., late Principal, Medical 
College, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Being the 
Tenth Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in 
India,*’ Crown 8vo, cloth, IO 5 . Qd. Rs. 7-14. 

medical HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES AND FOR THOSE OUT OF REACH OF 
Professional Aid. With Diagrams for Bandaging. By Cuaulbb 
Hraton, m.r.C.s. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, hs, 6ef. Rs. 2-10. 

‘‘We can recommend this book to those who are in the Colonies as a 
useful handy guide to health.’*— Gazette* 

OUR INDIAN SERVANTS, and How to Treat Them : with a Sketch of the 
Law of Master and Servant. By Capt. Alban Wilson, 4th Gurkha 
Rif .8. ISmo, sewed. Re. 1. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOE INDIAN GENTLEMEN. By W. Trego 
Webb, Bengal Educational Department. Third Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 
cloth, Re. 1-4; paper, Re, 1. 


THACKER’5 GUIDE BOOKS. 

AOIUL-HANSBOOE to AQBA and its KEIOHSOOBHOOD. At 

H. G. Kkbnb, c,8. Sixth Edition. Revised, Maps, PlaUsS, <fec. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 2-8, 

AGRA DELHI, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW, AND 

Benares, By H. G. Kebnb, c.s. With Maps and Plans. In one 
Fcap, 8vo. volume. Rs. 5. 
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ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPOBE, AND BENARES. Br H. Q. 

Kbrnk, c.s. Second Edition. Kevised. With four Maps and a Plan, 
Fcap. 8 VO, cloth. Hs, 2-8. 

CALC0TTA.-~GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Edmund Mitchell. Fcap. 

8 VO, sewed. Now Edition. [In preparation, 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED. A series op Photo Reproductions 
of upwards of 30 Views of the City, including the Government Offices, 
Public Buildings, Gardens, Native Temples, Views on the Hooghly, and 
other Places of Interest, with descriptive Letterpress. Oblong 4to. 
Paper, Rs. 4 ; cloth, Rs. 5. 

SIMLA.-GUIDE TO SIMLA AND ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR 

based on Towello’s Handbook and Guide to Simla, Revised, with Map of 
Station and Index to all Houses ; also Map of Hill States. 12mo, cloth. 
Us. 4. 

SIMLA -THACKER’S MAP OF SIMLA. 6'^ =1 mile. Shewing every 
house. Mounted on cloth. Folded in Wrapper, Re. 1-8, 

SIMLA ILLUSTRATED. A Series of 21 Photographic Views of the 
Summer Capital of India. Oblong 4to. Paper, Rs, 2-8 ; cloth, Rs, 3-8, 

DARJEELING.-GUIDE TO DARJEELING AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 

hood. By Edmund MiTOHKm m.a. Second Edition. By G. Hutton 
Taylor. With 13 Illustrations and 3 Maps, Fcap, 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2, 

DELHL-HANDBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

H. G. Keene, c.s. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth. Rs. 2-8. 

INDIA.-GUIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. By G. Hutton 
Taylor, With 90 Half-tone Illustrations of celebrated places from 
Photographs. Coloured Map of India. Crown 8vo, stiff wrappt* Re, 1, 

KASHMIR AND JAMMO.— A Guide for Visitors to Kashmir and Jammo. 
By Lieut. -Colonel Duke, i.m.s. Second Edition. Being the Sixt., 
Edition of Inco’s Hand-book, enlarged and brought up to date. With 
Map of Kashmir and Plans. Fcap 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

“At last wo have something like a worthy guide to a land which has 
no rival short of Japan in its j)owor of exciting fanatical admiration. 
The mops, particularly of the Valley, are so valuable, Kashmir has 
seldom boon better described, never so well for the practical guidance of 
the traveller. Colonel Duke’s descriptions are mellow and delightful. 
Hitherto travellers have had to learn many things for themselves by sad 

experience. Now they may learn from Colonel Duke 

But the really ir>valuable map is the Route Map. This map is a treasure. 
It is beautifully clean and suggestive. No one hereafter can afford to 
travel in Kashmir without “ Duke’s Route Map ,”— of India, 

KASHMIR.-THACKER’S MAP OF JUMMOO AND KASHMIR. Pre- 
pared to illustrate Duke’s Kashmir Handbook, 16 miles = 1 inch. On Sheet 
unmounted, Rs, 2. Mounted on Linen and folded in book-form, Rs; 3, 
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EA8raiB.-TH£ TOURIST AND SPORTSMAN’S OUIDE TO KASB- 

mir, Ladak, etc. By A. E. Ward, Bengal Staff Corps. Fourth Edition, 

Ks. 6. 

MASURL-GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN AND THE 

Hills North of Dohra, including Koutes to the Snows and other places 
of note , with Chapter on Garhwal (Teari), Hardwar, Ruiki and ChaKrata, 
By John Northam, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Bs, 2-8. 

CASHMIR EN FAMILLE. A Narrative of the ExPEiasNOES of a 
Lady with Children; with useful Hints as to how the Journey and 
Residence there may he comfortably made. By M. C. B» With a Preface 
by Major E. A. Burrows. 12rao, cloth. Rs. 2. 

TOUR TO THE PINDARI GLACIER. By Major St. John GoBd. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 8. 

FROM SIMLA TO SHIPEI IN CHINESE THIBET. An Itinerary of 
the Roads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellers, 
and Sketch Map. By Major W« F. Gordon-Fohbes, Rifle Brigade. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2. 

Itin BRA RIBS Simla to Shipki. ^Charling’ Pass, * Sarahan to 
Narkunda/ Forest Road, Simla to the ' Chor,’ Pooi to Dankar, Chini to 
Landour, and the ^ Shalle/ 

HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, 
thro' igh Hussahir, Kunowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. (^4n the Footsteps of 
tb Few,”) By Mrs. J. C. Mubuay-Aynslby. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

JIOUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A Tabulated Desoriftion 
of over Eighty Routes, shewing Distance, Marches, Natural Character* 
istics, Altitudes, Nature of Supplies, Transport, etc. By MajorGeneral 
Marquis db Bourbbl. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

ROUTES TO CACHAR AND SYLHET. A Map Revised and Corkbct. 
BD FROM THK Shkktb OF THB INDIAN Ati.as, 4 milcs = 1 iiich. Show- 
ing Rail, Road and Steamer Routes, Tea Gardens, Ac. With a Hand- 
book. By James Pktbr. Four sheets, folded in Case, Hs. 3. Mounted 
on Linen, in one sheet, folded in Cloth Case, B(.ok-toini, Rs. fl, 
Mounted on Linen and Rollers, Yarnisbed, Rs. 9, 

A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. Bv 
Sir GBOKaB King, m.b., ll.d., o.i.b., f.u.s. With a Map. 8vo, sewed. 
As. 8. 
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the SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. In Quest op Game in KuUu, 
Lahoul and Ladak to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shoot|ing in 
Spiti^ Bara Bagahal, Chamba and Kashmir, and a Detailed Deacriotion of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. R. H, Tya'ckb, 
late H. M.’s 98th and 34th Regiments. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8-8. 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 

1877. By Lieut.-General Sir Henry Norman. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 


POETRY, FICTION, Etc. 

BEHIND THE BUNGALOW, By E. H. Aitken, Author of “TiiE 
Tribes on My Frontier.” With Illustrations by F. C, Maokak. Sixth 
Edition. Imp, 16mo. Qs» Rs. 4-8. 

Of this book it may oonscientionsly be said that it does not contain a 
dull, page, while it contains very many which sparkle with a bright 
and* fascinating humour, refined by the unmistakable evidences of 
culture.”— Home Newi, 

aeries of sketches of Indian servants, the humour and acute 
observation of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian,”— 

THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian Naturalist's For* 
eign Policy. By E. H. Aitken. With 60 Illustrations by F, C. Maorae. 
Uniform with ‘‘Lays of Ind,” Sixth Edition, Imp, 16mo, 'bth, 6«. 
Rs. 4-8. 

“We have only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for tb‘ 
delightful book which he has sent home to bis countrymen in Britain. 
May he live to give us another such,”— UAam'Sers’ Journal, 

“ A most charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what 
may be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow. • • • . . We have 
no doubt mat this amusing book will find its way into every Anglo* 
Indian’s library.”— A/fen'i Indian Mail 

ANATURALISf ON THE PROWL. By E. H. Aitken, Author of 
“Tribes on My Frontier,” “Behind the Bungalow.” Second Edition, 
Imp. 16mo, clot’i, 6^. Rs. 4-8. 

“Anyone who takes up this book will folloyr our example and not 
leave his chair until he has read it through. It is one of the most 
interesting books upon natural history that we have read for a long 
time Datfy Ghronickt 
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LA78 OF IND. Br Aufh CBsisiyi. Comic, SAnsiCAi., and 
Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Tenth Edition. 
With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. 6s, Rs. 4-8. 

**Th($re is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is 
both * last and furiotus.’ One can readily imagine the merriment created 
round the camp Art by the recitation of ^ The Two Thumpers/ which is 
irresistibly droll ”—Lio6rj»oof Mercury. 

“The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, groat cleverness 
and most excellent fooling/*— FTorW. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By Rudyakd Kipling. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-4. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By Hudyaud 
Kipling. Ninth Edition. With Illustrations by Dudlky ClKavku, 
Crown 8 VO, cloth. Gilt top. Reduced to Re, 1-8, 

ONOOGOOL GHUNDER MOOEERJEE. A Memoir of the late 
Justice Onoocool Chondrr Mookrrjkr. By M. Mookrkjeb. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo, sewed. Re. 1. 

“ Probably the most famous spocimon of Baboo*English oxtant.’* 

“ The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman 
written by his nephew, and read it.* — TAc Tribes on My Frontier, 

INDIA IN 1988 . A Reprint op the celebrated Prophecy of 
Native Rule in India. Fcap, 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

“ Instructive as well as amusing/’— /ndtari Daily News, 

“T lereis not a dull page in the hundred and thirty-seven pages of 
wlr 11 it consists.”— Times of India, 

INDIAN ENGLISH AND INDIAN CHARACTER. By Ellis Under- 
wood. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. As. 12, 

INDIAN LYRICS. By W. Trego Webb, m.a., late Professor of 
English Literature, Presidency College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8 ; 
sewed, Bs. 2. 

LEVIORA : Being the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. By 
the late T. F. Bignold, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2; cloth, 
Rs. 2-8. 

HEATHER BELLS. A Summer Idyll. A Play in 3 Acts. By 
Christopher Kirk. 12mo, sowed. Ko. 1, 

ROMANCE OF THAKOTE and other Tales. Reprinted from 
The Worlds Civil and Military Cazette, and other Papers. By F, C. C. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Ro. 1. ' 

THiE CAPTAINIS DAUGHTER. A Novel. By A. C. Pooshkin. 
Literally translated from the Russian by Stuart II. Godfrey, Captain 
Bo. S,C. Crown 8vo, sewed. R>s. 2. 
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MEDICINE, HYGIENE, Etc. 

A HONOOBAPH OF THE ANOPHELES MOSQUITOES OF INDIA. 

By Captain 8. P. James, m.b. (London) ; and Captain WaGlen Liston. 
i.u.s. With 16 Coloured and 16 Half-tone Plates. Ps. 16, 

MALARIAL FEVER AND MALARIAL PARASITES IN INDIA. Bt 

Major ANDllBW Buchanan, M,D,, Offg. Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, 

Second Edition, profusely illustrated with Coloured Plates and Charts. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs, 6. 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Children in India. By Edward A, Birob, m,d., late Principal, 
Medical College, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, Revised. Being the Tenth 
Edition of ^^Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India,*^ 
Crown 8 VO, cloth. 10«. Rs. 7-14. 

The Medical Times and Gazette^ in an article upon this work and 
Moore’s “ Family Medicine for India,** says:— “The two works before us 
are in themselves probably about the best examples of medical 
works written for non -professional readers. The style of each is simple, 
and as free as possible from technical expressions.’* 

** It is a book which ought to be found in every household.”— Pioneer. 

INFANTS: Their Ailments and Management in India* By 
Major D. Simpson, m,a., m.d., i.m.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 5, 

“ An excellent and useful guide to mothers and these in r hargo of 

infants Not only is it a sound work, but the advice put in 

such a readable form that it appeals directly to the mother.”— Colonel 
Branfoot, I.M.S. (Retired), 

“Will be road with interest by medical men, though mainly intended 
for mothers,” — Indian Medical Gazette, 

THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. Short Descriptive Notices 
of the principal Medicinal Produots met with in British India, By 
Rai Bahadi'rKanny Lall Dkt, o.i.r* Second Edition, Revised and 
entirely Re-written, Demy 8vo. Rs. 6. 

It shows an immense amount of careful work upon the part of the 

eompilert^ anu will be useful to students and to that very large clasA 

of people who are interested in developing tbe resources of the countr;^' 

above all, the work contains a really good index of 4,000 references, 

and a complete glossary to the vernacular names.'*— /ndtaii Daily Newt, 

“ His work is a compendium of 40 years* experience and deserves to be 
widely popular and carefully studied.”— EwyAsAman. 
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THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AND DIGESTIVE 

Ailments and how to carry it out anywhere. By Louis Tarlrtow 
Young, m.d. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. 
6s. l?s. 4-8. 

RATERIA MEDICA FOR INDIA. Giving the ofHcial drugs and prepara* 
tions according to the British Pharmacopceia of 1898, with details of over 
800 of the most important Indian Drugs, and practical statements of their 
Pharmacology, Therapeutics and Pharmacy. By C. P. Pondkr, m.b., 
and D. Hooprh, f.c.s., f.ls. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES and for those out of 
reach of Professional Aid. With Diagrams. By Chaklks Hbaton, 
M.R.c.s. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6(f. Ks, 2-10, 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION of Headth in 
India. By Liout.*Coloaol G. S. A. Ranking, m.d., M.R.C.S., Indian 
Medical Service. 16mo, cloth. Ro. 1, 

“ Moat useful and practical.”— 

BANTING UP-TO-DATE. By the Author of “A Bobbery Pack 
in India.” Crown 8vo, paper boards. Rs. 2. 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC H7GIENE for the School and Home : 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
and First Aid to the Injured ; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs. Harold Hrndlkv, Medallist, National Health Society, Eng- 
land. 36 Illustrations. Ex. fcap, 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2 ; or cloth, gilt, Rs. 2-8. 

We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In the absence 
of the doctor one might obtain bints from any page of it on Hygiene, 
Nursing, Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is 
omitted, and every direction is given in simple intelligible language.” 
^Statesman, 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By 1. B. Lyon, f.c.s., f.o.. 

Brigade-Surgeon, late Professor of MedicalJurisprudence, Grapt Medical 
College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. D. Inverarity, 
Bar,-at-law. Third Edition, edited by Lieut.-Col. L. A. Waddkll, 
I.M.8., LL.D. Rs. 18. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF BELAPSING FEVER. By L. J. Pisani, 
Y.B.C.S., Indirni Medical Service. Demy 8vo, 3 plates, cloth, gilt. 
Rs, 3-8. 

THE IHDIAH MEDICAL SERVICE. A Guide for intended Candi- 
dates for Conimissions and for the Junior Officers of the Service. Br 
William Wkbb, m.b., Surgeon, Bengal Army. (1890.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 6c?. Rs, 4-2. 

A SHORT TREATISE ON ANTISEPTIC SURGERY, adapted to the 
special requirements of Indian Dispensaries in Romanized Hindustan 
(Qawaidi-.Jarahat-i-Jadida). By Surgn.-Major G. M. Gilks, m.b,, 
F.K.as., I.M.8. Crown 8vo, boards. Re. 1. 

THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE : Being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Poisons, 
By ViNCKNT Richards, f.r.c.s. (Ed.), Ac., Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalundo, Bengal. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. By A. Mim, l.r.c.p., L.K.C.S., F.c.s., 

Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. By A. MiTEA, l.r.c.p., 
L.R.C.S., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir. With Map and Tables. 
4to, sewed. Re. 1. 

AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O^Conneu, m.d, 
8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

MALARIA; its Cause and Effects; Malaria and the Spleen; 
Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 39 Cases. By E. G. Russkll, m.b., 
B.sc. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8. 

THE BABY. Notes on the Feeding, Rearing and Diseases op 
Infants. Bv S. 0. Mosks, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, Ac. 18mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

BANTING IN INDIA. With some Remarks on Diet and Things 
in General. By Lieut.-Col, Joshua Duke, ui.s. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

PRECAUTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION AND 

Chock of Cholera. By Liout,-Col, Joshua Duke, i.m.s, (retired). 
Paper, 3rd Edition. As. 8. 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. A Monthly Kecokb of Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Public Health, anti Medical Nows, Indian and European, 
Edited by W. J. Buchanan, b.a., m.p., n.p.if., Major, t.m.s. Associate 
Editors, J. Maitland, M.D., Lt.-Col., i.m.s., Madras; W. K. Jennings? 
M 1)., D.iMi., Major, Bombay ; ami C, J)UKU, m.b., k.u. c.s., Majori 

I.M.S., Burma. Subscription— Ra. 12 yearly ; single coj^y, Bo, 1-4, 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, EAST AND WEST. (Jlasoow, by 
J. W. A. Bell; Calcutta, by W. J. Simmons, Domy 8vo, sewed. Bo, 1* 

MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA; ok, Hints on Sanitation, General 
Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns iiki Villages^ 
By R, C. Stkrndalk, Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. S. 

SANiTi TION OP MOPUSSIL BAZAARS. .Bv 0 . W. Disney, a m.lo.e., 

Dlit. Engineer, Mozutfcrporc, Second Edition, Revit^od and Enlarged. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Rs. 3. 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J. C. Battersby, b.a., m.p., 
B.cb., Univ. Dublin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2, 

“A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation.'’— J/ornin^ 
Post, 

“To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will serve the 
purposes of a correct and intelligent gnide.”— Jferfica/ Record, 
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THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES 
AND MAPS. 

THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA, with Inset Maps, of thjp various 
PRODUCTS OF India and of the Tea Districts, Sketch Plans of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. 6, Bartholomew. 
Corrected to date. With Railways, Political Changes, Large sheets 
unmounted, Rs. 2-4 ; folded in stiff paper cover, Rs. 2-12 ; mounted on 
rollers and varnished, Rs. 6; mounted on linen in book-form with 
Index, Bs« 4-8. 

“ An excellent m&p,'* -^Glasgow Herald, 

“ This is a really splendid map of India, produced with the greatest 
skill and care.’*— Army and Navy Gazette, 

“For compactness and completeness of information few works 
surpassing or approaching it have bfeen seen in cartography,”— 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Official, Legal, Educa" 
tional, Professional and Commercial Directories of the whole of Indian 
General Information ; Holidays, Ac. ; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
Tonnage Schedules ; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazette^' ; List of 
Governors-General and Administrators of India from beginning o^ British 
Rale; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac. ; Warrant of Pr% 
cedence, Table of Salutes, Ac.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
List of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory ; A Conveyance Directory ; A Directory of the 
Chief Indifitries of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and Coffee, Cotton, Jute, 
Mines, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Dairies, with details of Acreage, 
Managementi and Trade-Marks, etc. ; also a separate list of Tea and 
Coffee Eetatj^ in Ceylon; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical List 
of Residents, European and Native, and a List of British and Foreign 
Manufacturers with their Indian Agents. With colouied Maps. A 
coloured Railway Map of India, Two Maps of Calcutta, The Environs of 
Calcutta. Bombay, Madras; a Map of Tea Districts ; and four Ma])S of 
the Products of India. Thick Royal 8vo, leather bound. Published 
annually. Rs. 25. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF INDIA : Comprising 

the Tea ami Indigo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, Jute, Rice and Flour Mills, Collieries, 
Mines, etCg With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, 
Assistafits, Ac., and their Factory Marks, and a Directory of Estates in 
Ceylon. A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of Residents. With 
a Map of the Tea Districts and 4 Maps of the Products of India. Pub- 
lished annually. Rs. 7-8, 

CALCUTTA.— Plans of tue Official, Business and Residence 
Portion, with Houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and 
Houses of Business on the Map. Two Maps in pocket case. The Maps 
are on a large scale. Ke. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC WORKS. 

ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Practical and Theoretical G uide 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Exoeriments. 
By .1. Bridges Lee, m.a., f.g.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

Ilnstruotive and useful alike to planter and proprietor ... A 
very clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of practical 
planters, and one which every planter would do well to have always at 
hand during his manufacturing season. For the rest, a planter has only 
to open the book for it to commend itself to him.’ —Pioneer. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a De. 
scription of a Planter’s Life and Resources. By Wat^trr Maolagas 
Reid. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 19 Full-page Ilhistrations, Rs. 5. 

“It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Lile in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture 
of Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
incidents of an Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesting and 
amusing to friends at home,”— /nfrociuefion. 
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Thacker^ Spink Jk Go,^s Publications, 


INDIAN TEA : Its Cultivation and Manufacture. By Claud 
Bald, Domy 8vo, cloth, lls. 6. 

“ As a record of the experiences of a successful planter it is sure of 
e wide circle of readers.”— Mail, 

‘'Ttis fitted to become from the date of publication Ihr book upon 
cultivation and ni a nii f acture.” — Kvfjl Lsfunii 

‘‘ Wo have found it very intorostinpf, and have ordered several copies 
for the use of our various assistants ; and it only ref|uiros to get better 
known to be more widely circulated.”— Extract of letter from a leading 
firm in Calcutta, 

FOOD FOR THE TROPICS, being a short descrij)tion of Native Pro- 
duce suitable for Food in Tropical Countries by T. M. AlacKNlOflT. 

3^', (k/. jntf, lls. S-2. 

A TEA PLANTER’S LIFE IN ASSAM, By Georde M. Barker. 

With 75 Illuatrationa by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-8. 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA; OR, Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted literatim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 5. 

COMPOSITAE INDICiE descript^ et secus genera Benthamii ‘ 
ordinatse. By C. B. Claukk. 8vo, boards. Re. 1-8. 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THJ MALAY 

Pkninsula. % Colonel R. H. Bkddomk, Author of the ‘ Ferns of 
British India.” With 300 Illustrations bv the Author. Imp, ]6mo, cloth, 
Rs. 10. 


“ A moat valuable work of reference.”— Gar 

“ It is the first special hook of portable size and moderate price which 
has been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.”— 
jVaUire. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula, containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” Ac. 
By Col. R. H. Bkddome, f.l.8. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2-12, 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (Phcenix Dacty- 
liptera). By E. Bonavia, m.d,, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8. 
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HANDBOOK OP INDIAN AGRICULTURE. Bvr Nitya Gopal Mukkrji, 
M.A. Demy Svo, cloth* Ks» 8. 

FLORA SIMLENSIS. A Handbook op the Flowrrino Plants op 
Simla and the Noij'libourhood. By the late (-ol. Sir Henry Uoi.lett, 
K.c.B.,*F,US., Bengal Army. With an Introduction hr W, Botting 
Hemsley, f.r.s., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herburiuni and |Royal Gaidens, 
Kew, 200 Illustrations and a Map, Demy 8vo, cloth, Hs, 10. 

PEOPLE’S BANKS FOR NORTHERN INDIA. A Handbook to tue 
Organization of Credit on a Co-operative Basis. By II, Dupkrnkx, i.c.s 
Demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 4. 

GOLD, COPPER. AND LEAD IN CHOTA NAGPORE. Compiled by 
W. King, d.sc. ; and T. A, Pope. With Map showing the Geological 
Formation and Areas taken up. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks. 5, 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA. BIJRMAH 

AND Ceylon. By K. A. Stkkndalk, f.r.g.s., f.z.s., Ac., Author of 
“Seonee,” “The Denizens of the Jungle,“ With 170 Illustrations by 
the Author and others. Imp. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 1-8, 

‘‘The very model of what a popular natural history should be.’’-^ 
Knowledge, 

“ "IJhe book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, 
index'd, has been extended so as to include all territories likely to ho 
rer died by the sportsman from India.”— Times, 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, Etc. 

PBOJBCTIOH OF HAPS. Bv It. SIHCLAIK. With Viaeranu,. Fcap. 

8vo, boarus. Rs. 2. ^ 

THE PERMANENT-WAY POCKET-BOOK and RAiLWAyiviAN’s Com- 
panion, containing complete Formula) for Laying Points, firo.ssings, Cross- 
over Roads, Through Koacis, Diversions, Curves, cite., suitable for any 
Gauge. With Illustrationp. By T. W Jones, Second Fdition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by R, Younu. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 4, 

“Should find a place on every Railway Engineer’s oflico table and 
in the trolly-box of every P. W. Inspector and Platelayer,”— 

^ Enginemug. 
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Thacker f Spink dk ('o^s Publicatiom, 


RAILWAY CURVES. Pkactical Hint on setting out Oubvbs, with 
a Table of Tangents for a V Curve for all angles from 2* to 135^ increasing 
by minutes : and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two Miles of Pail way. By A. G. Watson, Assistant Engineer, 18mo, 
cloth. Rs. 4. 

NOTES AND A REPORT ON THE KAZUSA System of Deep 
Boring for Water as practised in Japan. By F. J. Norman. 4to, 
paper covers, Ra, 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Illus- 
trated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
Kbllt, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rs, 8. 

A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

Gboroe Ewing. Illustrated, 623 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks. 7. 

“ It is conceived on a capital scheme, and is provided with an intelligent 
index. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams, A most useful 
and practical Handbook.”— Indian Daily News, 

“ The Indian amateur is to be congratulated in having now a book that 
will give him all the information he is likely to require .”— of the 
Photographic Society of India, 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN India and the Eai \ 

By Gborgb Ewing, Author of “A Handbook of Photography,” 
12mo, cloth. Re. 1. 

COLEBROOKE'S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI. With Notes. 
By Haran Chandra Banbbji, m.a., b.l, 8vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 

This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit, The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu Mathematics written by Bbaskaricharya, a celebrated 
mathematician of the twelfth century. 

THE PRACTICE OF TRIGONOMETRY. Plane and Sphericat, 
with numerous Examples and Key. By William S. Hoseason, M.M.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover. Ro. 1-8. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS. 

FORTIFICATION AND TOPOGRAPHY, Memoranda and Formnke by 
LieutonanbColonel ff. M. S. Brunker, p.s.c. Honours, h, Rs. 2-4. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Colonel J. Shehston. 
Third Edition, Revised and brought up to date by Major L. J. Shad- 
WKLL, p.s.c. ; I). A. A. G. for Instruction; with an Appendix. 9 Maps. 
8vo, cloth, Rs. 9. 

Especially suitable for Majors who wish to pass an Exaniipation for 
Tactical Fitness to Command and for Officers who wish to pass Promotion 
Examinations without attending a Garrison Class. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER WARFARE : Being a Supplement to » Tactics 
as applied to Schemes.’* By Colonel J. Sherston, Second Edition, 
much enlarged, and brought up to date, by Major L, J. ShaDWELL, 
P.S.C. ; late D. A. A. G. for Instruction. With six Maps. 8vo. Rs. 4-8. 

“ The whole book i.s eminently practical and u.seful.”—Aktm^ (md 
MUifavjj (hnotfe, 

“The treatment of this subject is most practical, and * , , its 
author is an officer of great experience who knows exactly what are the 
essentials of the work .’* — Arnitf ifml Nui'ff (nrj’lftu 

FORTIFICATION AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Major L. J. 
SHADWELL, P.S.C., Suffolk Regiment, late D. A. A. G. for Instruction ; 
and Major W. Ewbank, r.e., 1). A. A. G. for liisirnction. Demy 
Rs. 7 

NOTES, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MILITARY LAW, Manual 
of Military Law and Indian Articles of War. Specially prepared for 
Promotion Examination.^. By Major 1 j. J, Shadwell, p.s.c., Suffolk 
Regiment, late D. A. A. G. for Instruction. Demy 8vo. R^. 6-8, 

TRANSPORT. By Major W. H. Allen, Assistant Commissary- 
General in India. 24mo, cloth. Re. l-S. 

TRANSPORT OF HORSES BY SEA. By E. E. Martix, a.v.d. Fcap, 

Svo, clotb. Rs. 2. 

THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Capt. xVOB Philipps, 
p.s.c., 5th Gurkha Rifles. Second Edition, l8mo, cloth, Rs. 2-8. 

THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Oapt. E. G. Barrow, Third 
Edition, by Capt. E. H. Binglky, 7th Bengal Infantry. 12mo, cloth. 
Rfl. 2-8. [1896 

“ A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo- 
Indian Officer should be ignorant.”— Rrewef Arrow, 

“The notes are brief and well digested and contain all that it is 
necessary for a candidate to know.”— Army and Navy Gazette, 
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Thacker, Spink CoJs PuUicatio^is. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. Compemng the 
Indian Articles of War fully annorared, the Indian Penal Oode and the 
Indian P)vidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, all existing 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts- Martial and Forms 
of Charges. With Tables shewing the Powers an<l Jurisdiction of 
different Courts-Martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence 
between English Military Law and Indian Military Law. By Captain 
E. H. Bkknakd, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Rs. 8, 

“A well arranged and clearly printed Manual with ample Note^, 

Marginal References and Appendices ^'—llome News, 

“It is a very useful volume.'^— Amy and Navy Gazette. 

THACKER^S INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY 

Officers, Interleaved, Swe, 6"x4J". With Envelopes, Carbon Paper, 
Pencil, and 25 sheets of Section Paper. Re. 1-8, 

PAPER SIGHTS FOR TARGET PRACTICE. White, Blue, Green and 
Rod lines, or assorted colours. Packets of 100. As. 4. 

THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA, By P. D. Bonaiube, Assistant 
in the Military Department of the Government of India. Ciown 8vi), 
cloth, Rs, 5, 

CLOWES’S NAVAL POCKET BOOK. Edited by 8ie W. Laied 
Clowes, Containing full list of Battleships, lionclads, Gunhgati*, 
Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a list of Dry Docks and otlier valuable inform- 
ation concerning All thk Naviks of thk Wohld, Published annually, 
16mo, cloth, 7^'* Or?, net, Rs. 6-10, 

“ A handy volume for use anywhere and everywhere — surprising. / 
accurate— a marvel of cheapness.”— iVaya/ and Military Record, 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Sketches by the Author, and from Photographs. By Feed. T. Jane. 
New Edition (1904). Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 25s. nd. Rs. 21-14, 

THE IMPERIi^L JAPANESE NAVY. By Feed. T. Jane, assisted by 
Officers et the Japanese Navy with over 80 Illustrations. 21«, net, 
Rs. 18-6. 

THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND WAR, with .ibout 30 full-page and a 
great many smaller lllnstrafioius, the greater part being reproductions of 
.sketches oil board Torpedo craft bv the Author. By Feed. T. Ja^^b. 
Oblong folio, cloth, 10^, 6d. Rs. 7*14. 

“ Mr. Jane describes the social side of torpedo life as no one has ever 

done before Mr. Jane’s clever illustrations add greatly to 

the charm of this bright and fresh book,”— Lo7idrm Quarterly Review, 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 

By Licnt.-Col. (}. S. A. Ranking, b.a., m.d., u.m.h. 

A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. Speitally designed for the use of 
Oflicers and Men serving: in India. Containing Colloquial Sentences in l*cr- 
sian and Roman Character, and in English ; also a Senes of Arzisin Urdu 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Urdu, and English 
translations, and a series of graduated reading exorcises, fully vocalised 
and provided with a Glossary. By Lieut.-Col. G. S. A. Ranking, r.a., 
M.D., Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Fort William. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 6. 

“ There can be no question as to the practical utility of the book,”— 
Pioneer^ 

Lieut, 'Col. Ranking has undoubtedly rendered good service to the 
many military men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential.”— 
Athenasufn, 

“ Has the merit of conciseness and portability, and the selections at the 
end 0 ) the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen.”— 

Rev' 

A POCKET-BOOK OP COLLOQUIAL HINDUSTANI. By Lxeut. Col. 
G. 8. A, Ranking, b.a., m.d,, i.ms,, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners, Fort William. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 2, 

Contains a full selection of collocjuial sentences and a copious 
vocabulary in both the Persian and Roman characters. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS (icngush and vehnaculak) roit the Lowra: and 
Higher Standard Examinations ui Hindustani, togetuor with a Resume 
of the Regulation for these Examinations for the Guidance of Candi- 
dates, Compiled by Lieut. -Col. G. S. A. Ranking, d.a., m.d., i.m.s., 
Secretary to the Board of Exatniners. Small 4to, boards. Rs. (i. 
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INTBODUCTOBT EXEBCISES IN UBDU PBOSE COMFOSITION. 

A Collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical 
Notes, accompaiiie(i by a full Vocabulary and Translation of each passage. 
By Lieut. -Col. G. 8. A. Rankino, b.a., m.d., i.m.s., Secretary to the 
Board of Examiners, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

This book is designed to enable a student to attain proficiency in 
composition without the aid of a Native teacher. 

“ One of the best works on the Urdu language that wc have yet seen 

, the student will find in Dr. Kanking’s work a 

really valuable aid , The work jb a thoroughly practical 

one, and explains all the various phrases and intricacies of a language, 
the acquirement of which is too often neglected by Anglo-Indians from 
mere prejudice.”— -/ndian Daily News, 

ANNOTATED GLOSSARY TO THE BAGH-O^EAHAR. By Libut.- 

Col. G. S. A. Ramkimo, B.A., M.D., i.H.s. Containing a full glossary of 
tlie words, page by page, in the Hindustani and Roman characters, 
forming a complete Lexicon to the book. With full grammatical and 
explanatory Notes. In two Parts. Each, Rs, 4. Part I— The portion 
prescribed for the Lower Standard. Part II— The additional portions 
prescribed for tne Higher Standard. 

This work is an invaluable aid to students who arc unable to secure 
the services of a Native teacher. The pronounciation of all the words 
is clearly shown, while all grammatical constructions are fully explained. 
Ample notes arc given in elucidation of any obscure allusion occurring 
in the tcAt. 

CONCISE ENGLISH-HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY. ContainIxVU about 
12,000 words carefully .selected. Specially useful for beginners in 
llindnstaiu, and for candidates for examinations, travellers in India,' 
merchants and others. Compiled from original sources, in accordance 
with the most modern aijd apjirovcd idiom, in the Persian and Roman 
characters throughout. By Liout.-Col. G. S. A. RANKING, b.a*, M.D,, 
I.M.S., Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Rs. 20. 
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HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, Etc. 

NOTES ON ETYMOLOGIES OF HINDI EUEAL WOEDS. By Paue 
Whallev, M.A., R.O.s. (retired). Ue. 1. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J. Tweedie, 
Bengal Oivil Service. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Rs. 4 - :. 

Supplement coniaining Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Ileader with Notes. Its. 2. 

The work has oeeri thonnighly Revised and partly Re-written, and 
much additional matter added. The Vooabiilakiks have been improved, 
and all words used in the hook have been einhoiiied in the (jLOshauirs, 
English-Hindustani — Uindustani-Ewglish. a Rkadkr is also 
ijiven, and a Gknehal Indkx to the wiiole hook. 

Tweedie’s “ Hindustani as it Ought to ho Spoken,” is dosionod 
specially to moot tlic wants of now arrivals among the Mercantile 
classes to whom a knowledge ot the written cliaraoter is not essential. 
The student who starts with this little hook will need no other assist- 
ance ; the langiumo is thronghont clear, eoniaso and explanatory, wliilo 
tlu' aiiijile reading lessons and vocabularies provide him with a know- 
ledge of collo(inial diction thoroughly understood By all llindnstani- 
s})caking Indians. 

COMMERCIAL HINDUSTANI. A Coid.E(Trox ov PuAoTK’Ah Phrases 
and a Vocabulary of useful terms iii everyday use in business circles, 
English and Hindustani. By Munsht .Iwala Nati[ Pandit. Second 
Edition. Cl oivii 8vi>, cloth. Rs. 2-i<, 

GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE m its 

R MANIZKD Chakactkf. Bv Gkokgk Small, m.a. Crown bvo, clot 
limp. Us. 0 , 

We recomnieiui it to tho.se who wi.sh to gain a more scientific 
knowledge ot Urdu than the oiuinary primers afford. Churchman, 

ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK, or Hindustani Guide. For 

the use ot 51edica.l Practitioners (male and female) in Northern India, 
By Revd. Gkokgk Small, m.a. With the aid of Surgn.-Generai C. R. 
Francis, m,r. ; and of Mrs. ^Fraskk Nash, l.k.c.p. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs. 5. 

“ This handbook should prove invaluable for use in schools and colleges, 
where surgeons, mnssionaries and nurses are being trL.ned for work in 
the East,”— //oTwe NerM, 

A HANDBOOK TO THE KAITHI CHARACTER. Bv G. A. Grikrson, 

C.I.E., I.C.S., ph.D, Second Eklition. (Quarto. Rs. 6. 

PUSHTO GRAMMAR. By Genl. Sir J. L. Vaughan, New Edition, 
Revised, Crown bvo, cloth. Rs. 6. 
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Thacker^ Spmk A Co/i Publications. 


GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, including 
those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By R, F, Hutchin- 
son, M.D., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. Selections from Murray^ History 
of Jndia^ Foliorum CenturM'^-GibborCs Roman Empire-^'Onr Faithful Ally 
thi Nizam. By Major Sir A. C. Talbot. Part I, English. Part II, 
Persian. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Ra, 10. 

TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARL Translated into English 
Verse by C. H. Tawnky, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By Alex. Kinlooh, 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Rus- 
sian Law Courts ; Instructor for Official Examinations. With Key to 
the Exercises, Crown 8vo, cloth. 9s. Rs. 6-12. 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his 
“ German Conversation Grammar,’* with Illustrations accompanying every 
rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student 
by easy but rapid gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawnky, m.a., Principal, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, sewed. Re, 1-8. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE 
MANUALS. 

A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By Single and Double Ei try, 
including the Solution of Several Exorcises of every Variety of Trans- 
actions whicl) occur in the Course of Business. Answers to Questions 
in Book-Keeping set to candidates for promotion to Assistant Examiner, 
1st Grade, and Accountant, 2nd Gnide, from 1881 to 1898, By S. George, 
Late Chief Accountant of the Public Works Department* Bengal. New 
and Enlargrd Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 1. 

THE CLERK’S MANUAL. A Complete Guide to General Office Routine, 

thoroughly R vised and Enlarged, containing the altered procedure and 
system of business observed in Public Offices, with numerous hints 
on the various clerical duties, including the preparation of copy for 
press, and proof -correcting. By Charlbs R. Hardless, of the 
Clerical and Accounts Services, Third Edition, 12mo, boards. Rs. 2, 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A Guide to the Duties 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service in all Grades* 
By Charles Hardless, Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs, 2. 
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THE PRECIS. SEPARATE AND CONTINUOUS : how to white it. 
By V], Craig Williams ; edited by Charles R. Hardless. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, paper. Re. 1-8. 

THE DOCKET OR SHORT PRECIS : how to do it. By Charles 
R. Hardless, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, paper. Re. 1. 

THE DRAFT, Mercantile and Official: hcw to word it. By 
Charles K. Hardless, Demy 8vo, paper. Ro, 1-8, 

HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. Reoahdino Foreign Mails and 
Money Orders, which does not appear in the Ofiicial Postal Cuide, con- 
taining a mass of valuable hints regarding Letters and Parcels and 
Money Orders, to be found nowhere else. By S, (tDTMann, Assistant 
Postmaster, General Post Office, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, sowed. As, 8. 

SPENS* INDIAN READY RECKONER. Containing Tables for 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles, drc., from three pies to 
five rupees; also Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five runees. 
By Captain A. T. Spbns. Now Edition, 1901. l2mo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI. By Dvvtjendra Nath Shinghaw. 
Professor of I’bonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System. 12mo, sewed. As, 8. 
With a Key. r2mo. As. 4 extra. 

SIMPLEX CALCULATOR FOR THE HARDWARE TRADE OF INDIA. 

For ascertaining the value of any given numbers or weights of stores 
or materials from 1 to 111 in number, or from 1 ib. to 111 ewts, 3 qrs, 
27 lbs, weight at varying rates per cwt. or jier unit. Compiled by 
WAf.TEu E. Baker, of the Stores Department, East Indian Railway. 
Large 4tn, cloth. Rs. 10. 

A HaNDY ready reckoner of monthly wages. Containing 

Tables of Wages from Ks. 2-0 to Rs. 6-0 for months of 24 to 31 working 
days. Specially useful for Tea Gardens and other factories employing 
coolie labour. By H. S, Kendall, Long 8vo, cloth. Re, 1, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKs! 

INDIA, ITS PEOPLES AND GOVERNMENT, FROM THE Earliest 
Times to the Present. By A. M. Latter, late Brak on bury Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, lie. 1. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Gooroo Dass Banerjke, 
H.A., D.L. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Re. 1-8, 

A C50MPANI0N READER to “ Hints on the Study of English,” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8 vo, sewed. Re. 1-4; Key, Rs, 2, 
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ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 

English, being the Questions appended to “ Hints on the Study of Eng- 
lish ” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supulemeiuary Questions 
and Answ(‘rs. By W. T. Wkbb, m.a. Tiino, sewed. Ke. 1. 

MANUAL OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Pkokessoh M. AI. Cwatteimee. 
Crown Svo, Us. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Short OorESE 
adopted as an Introduction to Plulo^^o])hy. By Hknk\ Stephen, m.a. 
New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. I Is. o-8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER. (’ontainIxNU an Intkoduition on 
L etter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles ot 
Correspondent c. By H. Andkkson. Crown 8vo, cloth. Uo. 1. 

principal EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY, With 

their Dates in Suggestive Sentences. In Two By Miss Aoam.s, La 

Martiniero College, Calcutta. Second Edition. ( Town Hvu, boards. Be. 1. 

A POPULAR GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. By Libv 

SoWAlHJ, Authoress of “The National English L’enders,” &e. ; and 
EbNKST 1’. CiHOsn, A.He* (Durham) ; e.j{.o..s. (London) ; Uarrister-at-Law. 
Containing eleven doub1e-pa.ge Maps in colour. Be. l-‘2. 

AN ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 

With Dissertations and Copious Notes, fSy W, C, Fjnk. 8vo, hoiuds. Bs, 2. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By U. Sinoj.aiu. Willi Diagrams. Fcap. 
8vo, boards. Its. 2. 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS appointed p.y the Svndkjate of theC l 
cutta IFniversity for the Entrance Examination, Crown 8vo, clotli. Ue. 1-8. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A Phimek on Political Economy for 
the Middle Classes in India. By Horace JIell, c.e. Seventh 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo, «ewed. As. 8, 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1904. CoN- 
taining Acts, Bye-Laws, Bcgidalions, The imivorsity Rules for Examina- 
tion, Text-Book Endowments, Affiliated liisiitutitjns, List of Graduates 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Paj)ors. ClotJi. Bs. 7-8. 

[O^ti of print, 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS in Arithmetic, Aloebra, and Geo- 

metry for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 
of the Indian Universities, With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W, II. Wood, b.a., 
P.c.s.. Principal, Ia Martinicre College. Crown Svo, sewed, Ke. 1-8. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. Foil the F, A. Bxamin vtioxokthe 
(' nlcntta Univcrhity. By Lkonauo Hall, m.a. (.Vown 8vo. As, 8. 

THE NATURE A]1^D CAUSE OF GRAVITATION. Uv V. K. DuPknnisc, 

l*2iuo, sewed. As. 1‘2. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translat6d from 

the German of Loth. J5y G. II. Tavvnry, ^i,a., Professor in tlio Presi- 
deney Collogo, Calcutta, Crown 8vo, stitched. As, 8. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. the Annals ok India 

re-told in Narratives. By .1. Taluovs Whekleu, School Edition, 
Crown 8vo, elotli, Jto, 1.8. 

A NOTE ON THE DEVANAGRI ALPHABHET Fou Bencj vu Students. 
By (tURU Das Pankiuek, ^r.A,, ill. Crown 8vo, sewed, As. 4, 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A Primkr for Indian Schools. 
.. , By Horace BKrj., c.e. Thiol Edition. Ecap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; in 
'S' cloth, Re. 1. 

Translated into Beng:ili. By J. N. Bhattaciiaimkk. 8v(). As. 12. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND ON THE I^RIxNCIFLKS OF 
Common Sense. By Thomas Beid, d.d. 8vo, cloth. Be. 1-L 

ANALYSIS OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. With 

Copious Notes. By \V. C. KrxK. Socoml Edition, Be, 1-12, 

NOTES ON MILL’S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 

By ’ITiomas Kdwauus, k.e.i.s, F<*ap., sowed. Be. 1. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR INDIAN 

Colleges. By If. L. HTArLKToN R.A., R.Sc. (U\on.). Dcrny (Svo, 
cloth, R.s, IJ. 

A MORAL READING BOOK from Enolihh ajnd OiHENTAL Soi ucks. 
By Sir UorKR Lkthrhidjje, f.i.e,, m.a. Ch'ownSvo, cluth. A.s. M, 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Funuded on Dr. Ciuiningham’.s Sanitary Primer. By L. A. Sj’ait.ev. 
Second Fdition. 18nio, sewed. As. I. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Bv Thomas 

Edwajids, F.E.l.h. 18rno. lie. 1-4. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. An Edition in (JOOD type. 
12nio. Pa}»or cover. X<, 6. 
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LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 

KEDAK NATH KOY.-IHC LAV OF EBHT AND EBTEIHIE OF 

Bengal. By Kedarnath Roy, m.a., b.l., c.s.. District and Sessions Judge 
of Pubna ; being the Bongal'renancy Act, Patiii Laws and other Revenue 
Acts, witli Notes, Annotations, Judicial Rulings, and R\iles of the Ixwal 
Government, High Court and Board of Revenue. Third Edition. With 
Supplement, the Bong.al 'Ceiumcy Act Amendment, 1898, Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Reduced to Rs, 7. 

FINUCANK.-THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT (Act VI II uf 1885)* 

With a Commentary by IVl. Ftnucank, Esq., m.a., i.e.s., C.s.i.; and 
the Hoii’blo IVlr, Justice Amir Ali, m.a., c.i.b. Rs, Vi. 

FORSYTH.-REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, comfris- 
ing Act XI of 1859; BeuL^al Act Vll of 1868 ; Bengal Act VH of 1880 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepe.aled Regulations and the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subjecr. With Notes, Edited by 
Wm. E. H, Foksyth. Demy 8ro, cloth. Rs, 5, 

MOOKERJEE.-THE LAW OF PERPETUITIES IN BRITISH INDIA. 

By the lion. Asutosh Mookeiuee, m.a., li<.d. Tagore Law Lectures, 
1898, Royal Svo, cloth. Us. 12. I 

FIELD.— LANDHOI DING, and tuk Kelation of Landlord and 

Tenant in various countries of the world. By C. D. Fiklp, m.a., ll,d. 
Second Edition, Royal Svo, cloth, Rs, 17-li, 
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GRIMLEY.-MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE-LAW and Certipi- 

cate Procedure of Lower Bengal, being Act XI of 1859; Act VII B. C. 
of 1868 ; and Act VII B. C. of 1880* The Public Demands Recovery Act, 
including Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board 
of Revenue. With Notes. By W. H. Grimlky, b.a., c.s. 8vo. 
Rs. 5-8; interleaved. Rs. 6, 

PHILLIPS.-THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES of 

Lower Bengal. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1875.) By Arthur Philuts. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Ra. 8. 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A Selection intended 
chiedy for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Rs, 4. 

PHILLIPS,-OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA: Being a Complete 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration m all depart- 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. 1). Phillips, Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 4-4, 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the 
civil, in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.’* 
— London Quarterly Review, 

MITRA.-THE LAND LAW OF BENGAL. By Sahada Chahan Mitra, 
M.A., B.L, Being the Tagore L.IW Lecturis for 1885. Royal 8v(), cloth. 

Rs. 12. 

MARKBY.-LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW. By William Makkby, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. .3, 

OoNTKNTs :— ( I ) Hesuiiiptioii of Lands held Rent-free. (II) The 
Revenue Sale Land of the Permanently Settled Districts. (Ill) Shekust 
Pywust, or Alluvion and Diluvian. (IV-V) The Char ;e of the Person 
and Property of Minors. (VI) Of the Protection afforded to Purchasers 
and Mortgagees when their title is impeached. Apj endix—The Perma- 
nent Settlement— Glossary. 

SHEPHERD AND BROWN.- COMMENTARIES ON THE TRANSFER 

of Property Act. By Hduatto Ball Shkpheiid, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, late 
Judge of the High Court, Ma(lra.s; ainl KeNWOHThy BuoWN, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. fifth Edition. Thoroughly Hevisod in the light of numer- 
ous cases decided since the publication of the Fourth Edition, Royal Svo 
Rs. 12. 
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CIVIL LAW. 

WOODROFFE AND AMIR ALL-A COMMENTARY ON THE CIVIL 

Proc'kduke Code. [In pnpamimi. 

HOLMWOOD.-THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 

Bengal: comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Ruhn^js, Rules 
and Circular Orders of Government ; Extracts and Itules under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act regarding Registration ; The Stamp Law, with a 
Digest of Rulings and a List of Registration Districts and Sub-Districts. 
By H. Holmwooi), i.o.s., recently Kegistrar-Geneial of Assurances, 
Bengal. Royal Svo, cloth. Ks. VI, 

ALEXANBER.-INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By the late K. 

1), Alkxandici}, o.s. Fourth Edition. Edited and brought up to date 
by r, h, Buckland, Bar.-at-Law. Demy fJvo, cloth, Ka. 8. 

MOlUSON.-THE INDIAN ARBITRATION ACT: Being Agt IX of 
1899, With Explanatory Notes and Index, together with all the 
Statutory Provisions of a general nature in force in British India 
relating to the Law of Arbitration. By H. N. MoiUSON, Bar.-at-Law. 
8vo, clotli, Rs. 

BONERJEK.-THE INTERPRETATION OF DEEDS, WILLS, AND 

Statutes in British Indu. Tagore Law Jvoctures. By Shelley 
Bonerjee, Bar.-at-Law, &c. [Iu t/ir press, 

CHALMERS.-THE LAW RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS IN BiUTisH India. By the lion. M. 1), Cualmkrs, m.a,, 
Bar.-at-Law ; and A, CAapKUSz, Bar.-at-Law. 'I’hird Eduum, Demy 
8 VO, cloth, Rs. 7-8. 

CHAUDHURl.-THE COOLIE ACT (XIII OF 1859). With Rulings, 
Circular Orders of the High Courts, Notes, Form of Labour Contract, 
and of a Book, Section 492, Indian Penal Code, ami Settlement Rules in 
Assam, Fines for Payment of An ears, List of Last Day of PaMnent- of 
Revenue, a..d (yommenranes on Section 492, I. P. C., Bv Pkokasm 
C. D. Chaijohuhi, Mukhtar. Third Edition. iSvo, cloth. R'^. o. 

COLLETT.-THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Being 
a Commentary on Act 1 of 1877. By Chahlks Coi.lrtt, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar.-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Tbirii Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date. By H. N. Mobison, Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 12. 

KELLEHER.-PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 

Mirtakb. Bv J. Kkllkhkk, c.s. Demy 8vn, cloth. Rs. 8. 
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WOODROFFE.-THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONS AND RECEIVERS. 

By J. G. WooDROFFR, M.A., Bar,-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 1897. 
VoL I. Injunctions. Bs. 12. j Vol. 2. Receivers. Rs. 10, 
PEACOCK. -THE LAW RELATING TO EASEMENTS IN BRITISH 
India# By P. Peacock, Bar, -at- Law, Tagore J^aw Lecturer, 1898-99. 
Koyal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

GHOSE.-THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA WITH THE TRANS- 
FER OF Property Act and Notes. By the [lon’ble Rash Behari 
Ghose, M.A., D.L. Third Edition. lie-written and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, 
Rs. 16. 

KELLEHER.-MORTGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW : Being an Outline 
of the Princinles of the Law of Security, followed by the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Traii.slation and Notes ; and a Translation of the cor- 
resj)onding titles from the Italian Code. By J. Kbllkhkk, b.c.s,, Author 
of “ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 10, 
KELLEHER.-POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Aiuudgkd from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. With Notes. By J. Kki.lkhkk, c.s. 
Demy 8to, cloth. Rs. 8. 

OASPERSZ.-ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND RES JUDI- 

OATA IN British India. Part I— Modern or Equitable Estoppel. 

art II— Estoppel by Judgment. Being the Tagore Law Lectures, 189.8, 
By A, Casprksz, k.a., Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Rs. 12. 

MITRA.-THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTY AND PARTITION IN 

British India. By Ram Chahan Mitra, m.a., r.t.,, Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, being the Tagore Law Lectures for LSith, Koyal 8vo 
cloth. Rs. 8. 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT : Beino a UEmilT OF the Law A8 

to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 & 12 Vict., Cap. 21 (June 1848). Royal 
8vo, sewfd, (Uniform with Acts of the Legislatii^ Council.) Re. 1-8, 

POLLOOK.~THE LAW OP FRAUD. MISREPRESENTATION AND 

Mistakk in Bbitish India. By Sir Fukdkrick Pou.ook, Jiart., 
Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1894. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 10. 
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GOUR.-THE LAW OF TBANSFEE IN BRITISH INDIA: Being 

a Commentary on the Transfer of Property Act (Act IV of 1882 as 
amended by subsequent Acts to date). With a Chapter on Transfer 
by Partition, and a Collection of Precedents, a full Report of the Law 
Commissioners and the Lejrislative Council, &c. By H. S. Gour, M.Att 
t.UD., Bar.-at‘Liiw. Second Edition. Vol. I. Rs. 10. 

Vol, II. [Li fre'paratm^ 

HAWKINS.-A MANUAL OF THE INDIAN ARMS ACT (Act XI OF 
1878). With Notes and Rules and Orders of the Imperial and Local 
Governments on the subject. By W. Hawkins. Second Edition* 
Doray 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7-8. 

Kl VAZ.~THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Act XV of 1877) as AMEND- 
ed to date. With Notes. By the Hon’ble H, T. Rivaz, Bar.-at-Law, 
Judge ot the High Court of the Punjab, Fifth Edition. Edited by P. L. 
Buckland, Bar.-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs, 10. 

THE INDIAN PATENTEES’ GUIDE. Compiled by Herbert IL French, 
Suporintondenr, Patents Branch, Government of India. Third Edition, 
Revised by H. II. Remfrey, f.u., m.h.im. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. B-8. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, Etc. 

VOKSYTH.-THB PEOB&TE Aim ADHlNISmATlOH ACT; Bong 

Act V of 1881, With Notes. By Wm, E, H, Forsyth. Ediu with 
index, by F, J, Collinson. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5, 

HENDERSON.^-TESTAMENTARY SUCCESSION and Administra- 
tion OF Intestate Estates in India, Being n Commentary on the 
Indian Succession Act (X ot 1865), The Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), 
The Probate and Administration Act (V of LS81), Ac,, with Notes and 
Cross-references and a General Index. By Gii.bkrt S. Hkndkrson, 
m.a,, Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of the High Couri at Calcutta. Second 
Edition, Revised, Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

PHILLIPS.~THE LAW RELATING TO HINDU WILLS, INCLUDING 

the Hindu Wilfs Act, and the Pro hate and Administration Act. By 
Arthur Piullits, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, late Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India; ami Ernest John Tkkvelyan, b.o.u, m.a., 
Barrister*at-Law, Reader in Indian Law to the University of Oxford, 
late a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta. Royal 8yo, cloth. Rs. 16. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE 
COURT, etc. 

MAOEWFN.-THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 

Small Causrs of Calcutta, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix, By R, S, T, Mac- 
Ewkw, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law, one of the late Judges of the Presi- 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick demy 8vo, cloth* 
Reduced to Rs. 5. 

BROUGHTON. -THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE; Bfano Act 
X of 1877. With Notes, Appendix and Suppleinont, bringing it up 
to 1883. By L. P. Delves Bkoit(?ht()N, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law. 
Assisted by W. F. Aonew and (L 8. Henderson, Bars. -at- Law, Royal 
8vo, cloth. Hs. 7. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Containing the Civil Procedure 
Code (Act XTV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Evidenco 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Relief Act (1 of 1877), The Registration 
Act (ill of 1877), The Liimtauon Act (X\ of 1877), The Stamp Act 
of 1879), With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888 , 
and a General Index, Fcap. 8vo. cloth. Rs, 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

COLL1SU.-THE BENGAL HUKICIFAL HANBAL ; lleiNU B. C. A<It 

III of 1884 as amended by B. C, Acts, HI of 1886, ^IV ot 1894, and 
II of 1896, and other Laws relating to Municipalities m Bengal with 
Rules Circular Orders by the Local Governtnent and Notes. By the 
late F. K. Stanley Collier, i.c.s. Fifth Edition, Kevi&ed and 
brought up to date by II, Lk Mestu{IER, r.c.s. [In preparationt 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 


AGNEW.-THE INDIAN PENAL CODE, TO which is apphudbo thk 
Acts of the Governor-Goneral ni Coiinn] relatinf? to Criminal Offences in 
India, with a complete Commentary ami Addemla including Act IV of 1898. 
By W. F. Aonkw, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon, Royal 8vo, 
(‘loth, Ra, 14. 

HAMILTON.-INDIAN PENAL CODE : with a Commentary. By 
\V, R, Hamilton, Rar.-at^Law. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Royal 
8v(), cloth, Rs. 16. 

POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND POLICE CODES. 

Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Serytanls’ Act, being Acts XIV oi 
1860 (with Amendments), V of 1K98, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
1867 and X of 1886, With a (leneral Index, Revised 1898, Fcap, 
8vo, cloth. Hfi. 4. 

8WJNHOE (O.)-THE CASE-NOTED PENAL CODE, and other Acts, 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended, with References to all Reported Case^ 
decided under eaoii section. By the late Ohaklton S 'INHok, 
Bar.-at-Liwv, Crown «vo, cloth. Rs, 7. 

SWINIIOE (D.)-THE CASE-NOTED CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 

(Act. V (if 18!t8). liy Dawes Swinhoe, Bar.-al-Law, and Advocate of 
the IliKii Court, Calcutta, with head Notes of all tlie Cases collected 
under each section and with Crass-rofcrences when reported under more 
than one section. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, lis. 7. 

MAXVVELL.-INTEODDCTION TO THE DUTIES OK Magistrates 
and Justices of the Peace in India. Ity Sir P. Benson Maxwell. 
Specially edited for India by the Hon’ble L. P. Delves Brooohton 
Koyal 8vo, cloth. Ka. 11!. 
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THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 

Criminal Ruling's of the various Hij^h Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Administered in India, 
In Four Parts : I— Indian Penal Code. II—Evidence. Ill— Criminal 
Procedure. IV— Special and Local Acts. By J, T. Humk, Solicitor, 
High Couit, Calcutta, in charge of Government Prosecutions, lloval 8vo, 
cloth. Vol. 1.-1862 to 1884. Ra. 7. Vol. IL-1885 to 1893. Rs. 7-S. 

PHILLIPS.-COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Snow- 
mg the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes, By H. A. D. 
Phillips, b.c.s, Vol. I— Crimes and Punishments. Vol. II— Procedure 
and Police. Demy «vo, cloth. In two volume^?, Rs. VL 


EVIDENCE. 

STB PHEN.-THE PBINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. An Intro- 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act. 187«. By Sir .Iamks Fitz-Jamk.s 
Stkphkk, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme C'ouncil of 
India. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ks. G, 

AMEER ALI ANI) WOODROB’EK.-THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 

applicaldo to British India. By Syed Amber Ali, m.a., c.i.k., 
Bar,-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature; uiid J. G, 
WOODROFFK, M.A., B.C.L., Bar.-at-Ltiw. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, Rs, 18. Half English Law Calf. Jis, 20. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

GRIB iLB.- OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR 

India* By J. D. B, GiUimi.E, M.r.s. (Retired) ; and Pathh'k IIehik, 
M.D., F.R.e.s.B. d’hird Editi»)U, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotatod, 
Demy 8vu. Rs. 5-8. 

LYON.-MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By i. B. Lyon, 
E C.b, Tliirtl Edition by Ll.4!oI. L. A. WxDDEl.E, l.ir.s., LL.D. Royal 
8vo, cloth. IN. 18. 


DIGESTS. 

MITRA.-A DIGEST OF PRIVY COUNCIL CAFES, fkom 1825 to 
1897, on appeal from the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
and Allahabad. The Chief Court of Punjab. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central Province.s. The Recorder of 
Rangoon, &c:, &c. By A, (‘. Mjtha, Baidster-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

COWBLI..-A SHORT TKEATISE OH HIHDO LAW ks AOMINDO-BRED 

in tho Courts of British India. By Hkrbemt Cowell, Bar,-at-Ijaw 
Author of ‘^The History and CoiiAstitution of the Courts and Legisla- 
tive A^uthoritios in Indha.” Demy 8vo, cloth, Bs, 6, 

BANERJEE.~THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STRIDHANA* 

By the Hon’ble Gubudass Banerjee, m.a,, d.l. Second Edition, 
Bevised. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

SARASWATI.~THE HINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Being the 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1892. By Pandit Prannath Saraswati, m.a., 
B.L. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

BHATTACHARJEE.--A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF IN- 

HEiUTANt'K, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stndhan, Endow- 
ment and Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit Jogkndro Nath 
Bhattacharjek, H.A., B.L. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

AMEER ALI.--MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By the Hon’ble 
Stei) Amkrr Ali, m.a., c.i.e,, Bar.-at-Law, Containing the Law 
relating to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. Acc'^rding 
to the Ilanafi, Maliki, ShS.fei, and Shiah Schools. With an intro 
duction on Mahommedau Jurisprudence and Works on Law, (Being 
the Third Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Rb. K). 

AMEER ALI.-MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By the Hon’blb 
Sybd Ambkf Ali, m.a., c.i.b*, Bar.-at-Law. Containing the Law relating 
to Succession and Status, according to the Hanafi, Mdlikf, Sbdfei, Shiah 
and Mutazala Schools with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
the Islamic system of Law, Being a Second Edition of “ The Personal 
Law of the Mahominedans.” Revised. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 14. 

These tV'O volumes form a complete Digest of the Makommedan Law, 
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AMEEB ALL-THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 
Law. By the Hon’ble Sykd Amkkr Alt, m.a., c.i.b,, Author of ‘‘The 
Law ^elatin^|; to Gifts, Trusts, 4c.,” “Personal Law of the Mahom- 
medans,” Ac,, Ac. Fourth Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with 
Extra Appendices. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

WILSON. -INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO- 

Muham^madak Law. By Sir Roland Knyvkt Wilson, Bart,, m.a., 
L.M.M., late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridgo, 
Author of “Modern English Law,” Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s, Cd, Rs. 5-10. 

WILSON.-A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Setting 
forth in the form of a Code, with full references to modern and ancient 
authorities, the special Rules now applicable to Muhammadans as such by 
the Civil Courts of British India. With Explanatory Notes and ful 
reference to Modern Case-Law, as well as to the ancient authorities, 
preceded by a Historical and Descriptive Introduction, By Sir Roland 
Knyvkt Wilson. Second Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth. 2b. Hs. 15-12. 

SIROAR.-MAHOMMEDAN LAW: Being a Digest of the Law 
applicable principally to the Sunnis of India. By Baku Shama CrurN 
Sircar, Vol, I. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1873.) [Ovt of piint,] 

Vr\ II, (Tagore Law^ Lectures, 1874.) Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 9, 

LUMSEY,— AL SIRAJIYYAH ; or, The Mahommedin Law op In* 
HERITANCK, with Notes and Appendix, By Almaric Rumskt, Bar.- 
at- Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s College, London, 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, clo^h, Rs, 4-8. 

TRBYELYAN.-THE LAW RELATING TO MINOR^ as adminis* 
TEEED in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British India, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Wards it» Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-Western Provinces. By Ernesto John Trevelyan, 
Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 16. 
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LAW MANUALS, Etc. 

COWELL.-THE fflSTOEY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 

AND Lkgislativk Aiithoiutiks in India. Second Edition, Keviaed, 
By Hkrbkrt Cowkll, Bar.-at*Law. (Being Tagore Law Lectures, 1872.) 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. U. 

HANDBOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A Popular and OonuIsb Statjb- 
ment of the Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. By a Barria* 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta, Crown 8vo, 
pp. XXIV, 754. Clotli gilt. Rs. 6, 

“This handbook is intended primal ily to present to thenon-legal public 
and to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally 
in force throughout British India. A short and excellent historical 
account of legislation and Courts of Law in British India from the time 
of the Easr India Company until the present day is embodied in an 
introduction, The Index is admirable. This book will be of great use to 
coinpetition-wallaba.”— TAc Lmo Journal, December Tind, 1894, 

“ Presenting in a concise, intelligent, and popular form the law in force 
in British India it should meet the much-felt want of a ‘ready lawyer’ 
for the olhee table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is given 
on more than a hundred subjects arranged alphabetically, and including 
such siibjecrs as most nearly concern the mercantile community.’ ~ 
CapitaJ 

MOKISON.-ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESS- 
ES, The work treats of matters of practice such as taking instructions, 
speech, argument, exaraination-in-chief and cross-examination, and 
includes a resume of the duties and liabilities of Pleader in India. The 
Legal PruCi.tioners Act, with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the 
admission df '^leaders and Mookhtars, appears in the form of an Appen- 
dix. By H. X.4. Mouison, Bar,-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. ^mparatm, 

“Undoubtedly uiniors and, possibly, not a few seniors too, may profit 
bv the sensible and practical hints Mr. Monson gives as to the finesse of 
Counsel, and the treatment of witnesses Mr. Morison’s 

book is certainlv one that ahould be bought.”— jSfa<eswia?i. 
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UPTON.-^HANDBOOK ON THE LAW OF INTEREST ON DEBTS AND 

Loans in India. Uy Kdmund Upton Solicitor and Attorney. Demy 
8vo, clotli. Ks. 2-8. 

OURRIE.-THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By Fen - 

DATX ''ytiruiiK, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law. Fourth Edition, Revised* 
Demy 8vo* [1892.] Rs, 5. 

Contents:— 'Introduction— Hindoo Law— Mahommedan Law— Indian Penal 
Code — Code of Civil Procedure— Evidence Act— Limitation Act— Succession 
Act— Contract Act— Hcfristration Act — Stamp and Court-Fees Acts— Mort* 
— Code of Criminal Procedure — The Easements Act — The Trust Act — 
The Transfer of Properly Act — The Negotiable Instruments Act. 

GRIMLEY.-THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDIA (ACT VIII OF 

1878) with Notes, and the 'I’anff Act of 1894. Revised to 1901. By W. 
H. Gkimlky, i.c.vS., lato Seentary to the Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 
8vo, cloth. Ks. 7-8. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN 

Council, 1903. With Table of Contents and Index, In continuation of 
Acts from 1834 to the firosent time. Royal 8vo, cloth. R*<. 7-8. 

[Previous* Vohmes available, 

DOWOIL-THE INDIAN STAMP LAW. Being the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899 (as amended by Act XV of 1904), together with Schedules of all 
the stamp duties cliargeablo on Instriunents in India from the earliest 
date, Introduction, Notes, Tables, &c. By \V. R. Donooii m.a., Bar.- 
at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court, Calcutta. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

RIDGE.— THE INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1899. With jJoopiohs Index, 
Notes, the Report of the Select Committee and Appendices, containing 
the Principal Notifications is.sued under Act II of 18l:fe for British Lidia, 
and under Act I of 1879 for British Baluchistan of the Agency Territaries 
regulating the Sale, &c,, of Stainp.s &c,, Ac. Compiled by G. H. Riduk, 
Superintendent, Publication Branch, Legislative Department, India, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 
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OAKI9BGY.— KACHABI TECHNICALITIES. A Glossary of Terms, 

Uural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu- 
stan. ByP. Carnrot. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ks. 9. 

MBARES.-^THE INDIAN ELECTRICITY ACT (Act III of 1903). 
By J. W. Mbabbs, Electrical Etiginoor to the Government of Bengal. 
Rs. 6. 
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JOURNALS 

Printed and Published by Messrs. Tiiacicek, Spink «fe Cc 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

TUB JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICB. 

A Monthly Record of Modicine, Surgery and Public Health, and 
of General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European , with 
special Attention to T)i?easea of Tropical Countries 

Edited by Major W, J. Buchanan, b.a.. m.d.. n.Fh.. i.M.s. 

Associate Editors— Lt. 'Col. J. Maitland, m.d., lm.s., Madruft , 
Major W. E. Jennin(Cs, m.d., d.kh., i.m.s., Howhotf : and 
Major C. Dubr, m.b., f.u.c.s., i.m.s., Banna, 

Published monthly. Subscription, Ms, 12 per annum. Single copy, Me, 1-4. 

Tiie Indian Aledical Gazette was founded in 18C.5, It IkS consequently by 
far the oldest Medical Journal in India, and has earned for itself a world- 
wide reputation by its solid contribution to Trofiical Medicine and Srr^ery, 
ll is in every way the most Important representative medium for recording the 
work ami experience of the medical profession in India, and by nieaiv’ of its 
Exchanges with all the leading journals iiiGieat Britain, America and Austr' 
ha, as well as by its foreign exchanges with leading French, German and 
Italian medical periodicals, it is enabled to diffuse information on all tioni.al 
diseases culled fiom an unusual variety of sources, 

Ihe Gazette is now thoroughly representative of all ranks of the piofession 
in India. I lie n views of Current Medical Literature are intrusted to medical 
oHicers in India with special knowledge and experience of the subject with 
which they deal : they consist of resumes of the most inipmtant tMiiitemporary 
work in the various ’epaitmerils < t medicine and aic as follows Tropl- 
cal Medicine (2) Surgery: (3) Obstetrics and Gynsecology; (4) 
Special Senses (Eye, Ear, ete.); (6) Bacteriology and Pathology; 
(6) Public Health and Sanitation; and (7) Military Medicine 
and Surgery. 
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“THE EMPRESS," 

A Fortniglith/ Ilhfstrnted MagazitN^ of Current Indian 
Events^ Social, Political, Sporting and Dramatic. 

Annual Subscription, Rs. 16. Single number, Re. 1, 

Specimen copg free on. Application. 

INDIAN AND EASTERN ENGINEER. 

An Illviitratcfl Mont/dg Journal for Engineers in India ami the East. 

(Published Monthly. Price Re. 1. Yearly Subscription, Rs. 10.) 

MciSsrs. Thackkk. Spink ^ ('o. call ^[X'cial aft^'ntion to Ihis 
journal as a s[)Ocmi(’n ol liiyli ola''^ ])rihiin» in India, 


THE 

PHIUTELIO JOURNAL OF INDIA, 

COMPIT/ED EV 

rut: JUJ/LA TULIC SOCIUTY OF JMDIA. 

« 

Published Monthly. Annual Subscription. Rs. 5. 



A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 


Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club 

Annual iSi'u-scRiraoN, Rs. 12. 
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